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EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


JANUARY,  I  gob 


I 

ARE  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  TOO 
GREAT  IN  QUANTITY?^ 

Are  college  entrance  requirements  too  great  in  (luantity?  I 
answer  the  question  unhesitatingly  in  the  affirmative,  and 
believe  that  I  can  maintain  the  position.  An  appeal  to  the 
experience  of  almost  any  teacher  who  is  preparing  Ixjys  or 
girls  for  college  will  meet  with  an  unqualified  response,  as  has 
been  proved  by  actual  trial,  but  what  I  should  like  to  do  is  to 
go  beyond  the  simple  expression  of  personal  judgment,  and  to 
rest  the  case  on  something  stronger  than  mere  cumulative 
opinion. 

In  getting  at  the  facts,  the  first  point  to  be  settled  is  as  to 
what  may  be  considered  the  standard  of  college  entrance  so  far 
as  quantity  is  concerned.  Is  there  any  definite  standard  ?  On 
the  one  hand  we  have  the  requirements  of  such  a  college  as 
Harvard,  for  instance.  On  the  other  we  have  the  small  feeble 
institution  whose  requirements  on  paper  amount  to  only  about 
half  as  much,  and  sometimes  in  reality  to  less  even  than  that. 
A  certain  schoolmaster,  advocating  the  theory  that  every  boy, 
whose  family  could  afford  it,  should  go  to  college,  said  that 
for  the  weaklings  he  knew  of  a  college  where  practically  any¬ 
one  would  be  taken,  provided  he  could  show  that  he  was  a 
gentleman.  Another  schoolmaster  in  the  group  responded 
that  he  knew  of  one  where  even  that  requirement  was  not  in- 

’  A  paper  read  before  The  Schoolmasters’  Association  of  New  York  and 
vicinity,  November  ii,  1905. 
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sisted  on.  In  the  course  of  the  investigation  of  this  subject 
there  came  under  my  oliservation  the  catalog  of  a  college 
bearing  a  highly  honored  name,  one  of  the  very  oldest  in  the 
country,  and  one  whose  record  of  achievement  entitles  it  to  he 
regarded  with  respect.  The  requirements  for  admission  are 
interesting.  They  consist  of  English,  algebra  to,  not  thru, 
quadratics,  three  books  of  geometry,  and  one  other  subject, 
choice  being  given  the  candidate  between  physics,  history. 
Latin.  Greek,  French,  and  German.  That  is  all ;  three  subjects 
only,  English,  mathematics,  and  one  other.  The  specifications 
in  Latin  are :  grammar,  composition,  three  hooks  of  Ciesar, 
four  orations  of  Cicero,  and  two  hooks  of  Virgil.  In  Greek 
they  are :  grammar,  composition,  and  the  Anabasis.  Homer 
is  gravely  said  to  he  “  undesirable  for  preparatory  work.”  It 
is  needless  to  state  that  this  paper  is  not  concerned  with  en¬ 
trance  requirements  of  this  grade,  and  yet  many  of  our  fathers 
entered  college  on  just  such  a  basis  as  this. 

A  hoy  could  enter  W'ashington  and  Lee  two  or  three  years 
before  he  would  dare  ajiply  for  admission  to  Yale  or  Harvard, 
and  there  are  all  grades  between  the  two  extremes.  What 
standard  shall  we  take  as  the  basis  of  our  discussion?  The 
answer  is  simple.  Our  work  is  conditioned  by  the  heaviest 
requirements.  Our  hoys  are  going  to  Harvard,  Yale,  and 
Princeton,  and  they  must  he  prepared  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  those  institutions.  It  is  not  much  relief  to  a  hoy  ])rei)aring 
to  enter  Harvard  to  know  that  he  could  get  into  Cornell  or 
Williams  more  easily. 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  point  at  which  I  am  aiming  it 
has  seemed  wise  to  reduce  the  reciuirements  of  several  of  the 
colleges  in  which  we  are  mo.st  interested  to  a  numerical  basis, 
that  is,  to  a  system  of  jvdnts  such  as  is  emidoyed  at  Harvard 
and  Columbia.  I  have  adopted  the  Columbia  scale  as  being 
the  simplest,  and  also  as  more  likely  to  he  familiar  to  most  of 
us.  On  this  scale  the  English  re  piired  for  entrance  counts  3 
]ioints,  Latin  4.  Greek  3.  elemen\ary  German  and  French  3 
each,  algebra  and  ])lane  geometry  together  3.  history  2. 
physics  I.  and  so  on.  Fifteen  points  are  requirecl  to  enter 
Columbia. 
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Calculated  on  the  Columbia  scale,  the  entrance  re(|uirements 
I  f  Princeton  amount  to  something  over  16  |K)ints.  The  Yale 
requirements  also  foot  up  the  same,  where  Greek  is  offered. 

I  say  something  over  16  points,  for  Princeton  calls  for  Sallust 
in  Latin,  and  logarithms  in  algebra,  and  Yale  demands  the 
Bucolics  in  Virgil.  Where  the  substitute  for  Greek  is  chosen 
at  Yale,  they  amount  to  17  points.  The  Harvard  require¬ 
ments  are  more  difficult  to  reduce  to  the  Columbia  scale,  be¬ 
cause  the  language  requirements  are  so  largely  of  the  nature  of 
sight  translation.  A  bright  boy  with  a  facility  for  guessing 
at  the  probable  meaning  and  the  ability  to  make  a  good  show¬ 
ing  with  limited  knowledge,  can  sometimes  pass  the  Harvard 
Latin  and  Greek  examinations  with  less  preparation  than 
would  be  necessary  for  the  other  colleges,  but  in  general,  I 
fancy  that  the  almost  universal  opinion  is  that  honest  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  Harvard  requirements  in  Latin  and  Greek  calls 
for  more  work  than  the  corresponding  requirements  at  Yale, 
Princeton,  and  Columbia.  Assuming,  however,  that  these  re- 
(piirements  are  e(jui valent.  Harvard  demands  of  the  student 
either  17  or  18  points.  I  will  say  17.  tho  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  18  is  nearer  the  mark.  There  is  also  a  considerable 
group  of  colleges — including  by  far  the  largest  number — the 
recpiirements  in  which  are  one  ix)int  less  than  those  of  Co¬ 
lumbia.  This  grou])  includes  such  colleges  as  Cornell,  Am¬ 
herst.  Williams,  and  many  others.  The  University  of 
Pennsylvania  reciuirements  range  from  13  to  15  |x)ints,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  subjects  chosen,  and  in  the  same  way  Brown 
calls  for  either  15  or  16  points. 

To  avoid  ambiguity,  it  may  be  well  to  state  the  matter  in 
still  another  way.  For  the  sake  of  sinqjlicity  we  will  imagine 
a  student  who  offers  Greek  for  entrance,  altho  the  situation 
will  be  substantially  unchanged,  in  most  colleges,  if  he  offers 
an  alternative  for  Greek.  To  enter  Cornell  or  Amherst  he 
would  have  to  pass  in  Fnglish.  algebra,  plane  geometry.  Latin. 
Greek,  and  ancient  history — 14  points.  I'o  enter  Columbia 
he  would  need  one  additional  point,  which  might  Ire  made 
up  in  any  one  of  a  number  of  different  ways.  To  enter 
Princeton  or  Yale,  he  would  have  to  add  German  or  French, 
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and  if  he  goes  to  Harvard  he  will  have  to  pile  physics  on  to 
the  load. 

The  Harvard  requirements,  then,  are  greatest  in  quantity, 
Princeton  and  Yale  cf)ining  next,  and  most  of  the  others  fall¬ 
ing  somewhat  lower.  The  difference  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  of  the  requirements  under  consideration  is  3  or  4  points, 
a  difference  amounting  to  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
A  difference  of  20  to  25  per  cent,  means  nearly,  if  not  quite,  a 
year’s  work.  If  the  14  point  reciuirement  of  the  majority  of 
colleges  is  as  much  as  can  be  reasonably  demanded  of  entering 
students,  then  the  16,  17,  or  18  points  of  Princeton,  Yale,  and 
Harvard  are  unreasonable.  The  thesis  that  I  proix)se  to 
maintain  is  a  double  one :  first,  that  the  quantity  of  work  called 
for  by  such  colleges  as  Princeton  and  Yale,  represented  by  16 
points,  is,  if  honestly  lived  up  to  and  thoroly  covered — note  the 
qualification — more  than  can  be  wisely  and  reasonably  exacted 
of  the  entering  freshman;  second,  that  if  a  smaller  quantity  of 
work  is  demanded,  a  higher  (piality  can  be  secured.  That 
means  that  the  colleges  will  secure  better  jwepared  students  if 
their  requirements  are  less  in  quantity. 

Prom  the  facts  as  stated  it  is  clear  that  if  students  are  to  be 
jirepared  in  our  sch<K)ls  to  enter  such  colleges  as  Yale,  Prince¬ 
ton,  and  Brown — and  the  same  thing  holds  true  of  Smith  and 
Vassar — the  courses  of  those  scIkxjIs  must  cover  at  least  16 
points  of  work.  Let  us  analyze  these  16  ])oints,  and  see  just 
what  this  statement  means.  I  take  the  Princeton  and  Yale 
requirements  as  a  basis,  because  they  allow  fewer  options  than 
most  of  the  other  colleges,  and  therefore  are  simpler  to  dis¬ 
cuss.  Columbia  states  that  a  point  or  “  unit  is  a  course  of  five 
periods  weekly  thruout  an  academic  year  of  the  preparatory 
school.”  That  would  mean  that  80  periods  of  work  are  needed 
to  meet  the  requirements  as  they  stand — 20  ])eriods  a  week  for 
four  years,  or  16  periods  for  five  years. 

Let  us  take  up  the  subjects  in  detail.  English  counts  3 
points,  equivalent  to  15  periods.  Five  periods  a  week  for 
three  years,  or  4  for  four  years,  are  amply  sufficient  to  meet 
the  college  requirement,  provided  the  pupils  have  a  proper 
basis  and  foundation  on  which  to  work.  But  the  school  has  to 
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overcome  the  influence  of  the  street,  the  playground,  the 
home.  We  have  to  teach  many  of  our  pupils,  literally,  to  speak 
and  to  rea<l.  Many  schools  feel  that  they  imperatively  need 
at  least  five  periods  a  week  in  English  thru  the  entire  course, 
and  many  more,  that  are  devoting  less  to  the  subject,  find  that 
they  have  to  give  so  much  effort  to  the  details  of  the  college 
requirement  that  they  lack  the  time  for  the  necessary  training 
of  their  pupils  in  fundamentals.  Fifteen  periods  is  enough  to 
meet  the  college  requirements  in  English,  but  there  is  serious 
question  as  to  whether  it  is  enough  for  all  the  work  needed  in 
English  in  the  schools. 

Algebra  and  ])lane  geometry  together  count  3  points,  15 
I)eriods.  This  ai)pears  to  be  fair,  tho  hardly  a  liberal  allow¬ 
ance.  Two  years,  with  five  periods  a  week,  should  be  suf¬ 
ficient  for  algebra,  and  one  year  for  geometry.  Let  me  call 
attention  in  ])assing.  however,  to  a  few  minor  points.  The 
mathematicians  have  lately  discovered,  or  rediscovered,  the 
graph,  a  mysterious  thing  to  some  of  us  who  used  to  think  that 
we  knew  a  little  about  algebra,  but  apparently  very  important, 
for  the  College  Board  lays  considerable  stress  on  it.  Yale  and 
Princeton  tlo  not  appear  to  have  discovered  it  yet,  but  Prince¬ 
ton  insists  that  logarithms,  permutations  and  combinations, 
and  some  other  topics  are  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  the  sub¬ 
freshman,  and  Yale  calls  for  special  work  in  mensuration  as 
applied  to  geometry.  As  we  have  to  meet  all  rec|uirements  in 
our  classes,  this  lack  of  uniformity  still  further  increases  the 
load  laid  upon  the  schools. 

Another  point  to  be  noted  is  that  in  the  course  of  the  last 
ten  years  or  so  the  difficulty  of  the  algebra  examinations  has 
increased  decidedly,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  more  deeply 
into  the  various  topics,  and  text-lxK^ks,  that  a  few  years  ago 
were  amjdy  sufficient,  are  now  entirely  inadequate.  In  geom¬ 
etry,  also,  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  difficulty  due 
to  the  greater  emphasis  laid  upon  original  work.  The  ability 
to  solve  original  problems  is,  of  course,  a  better  proof  of 
geometrical  mastery  than  the  mere  reproduction  of  so-called 
“  book  propositions.”  It  is  a  better  ideal  at  which  to  aim,  but 
it  is,  for  a  large  proportion  of  students,  at  least,  distinctly  more 
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difficult  of  attainment,  and  I  think  that  it  is  a  fair  question 
whether  we  are  not  expecting  too  much  original  work  from 
boys  and  girls  with  non-mathematical  minds.  Still,  we  are 
concerned  now  only  with  the  ([uantity  of  college  requirements, 
and  my  quarrel  with  the  geometry  requirement  is  that  original 
work  has  been  added  without  any  reduction  of  book  work. 
The  theory,  of  course,  is  that  the  pupil  who  can  solve  “  orig¬ 
inals  ”  does  not  need  to  go  thru  the  full  catalog  of  book 
propositions.  The  theory,  however,  does  not  fully  conform  to 
the  facts.  There  is  a  certain  body  of  propositions  forming  a 
logical,  connected  development  of  the  subject,  and  constituting 
what  may  be  called  the  elements  of  geometry.  They  are  fun¬ 
damental.  and  in  the  older  text-books  they  were  the  only  ones 
given.  Modern  text-books  have  added  largely  to  the  number, 
propositions  that  are  interesting  and  sometimes  valuable,  but 
that  are  distinctly  not  essential.  Their  solution  often  depends 
on  some  special  device  or  turn  of  reasoning  that  would  not 
occur  to  an  ordinary  student,  certainly  not  in  the  stress  of  an 
examination,  and  they  must  therefore  be  studied  and  learned 
as  “  book  work.”  I  am  told  that  propositions  of  this  latter 
class  amount  to  appro.ximately  one-half  of  the  number  con¬ 
tained  in  modern  text-books.  In  other  words,  the  old  rc(|uire- 
ment  of  plane  geometry  has  not  only  been  increased  almost 
lOO  per  cent,  by  the  addition  of  non-essential  propositions,  hut 
also  by  the  refiuirement  of  original  work.  Harvard,  which 
has  led  the  way  in  the  demand  for  original  work,  issues  a 
syllabus  of  propositions  which  it  regards  as  essential,  and  con¬ 
fines  its  demands  for  Ixxik  work  strictly  to  these.  This  is  a 
rational  plan,  and  is  to  be  commended,  but  the  other  colleges 
call  for  the  full  number  of  propositions  contained  in  the 
modern  text-books,  and  have  also  decidedly  increased  their 
demands  for  original  work.  The  wording  of  the  geometry 
re(iuiremcnt  in  the  college  catalogs  remains  substantially  un¬ 
changed,  but  the  quantity  of  work  called  for  by  that  require¬ 
ment  has  been  sub.stantially  enlarged. 

Latin  is  rated  as  4  points — 20  ])eriods — and  this  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  condemniivg  as  inadecpiate.  I  know  that  the  work 
is  frequently  done  in  this  time,  just  as  I  know  that  a  bright 
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boy  has  sometimes  covered  the  whole  ground  in  three  years  or 
even  less,  but  the  fact  remains  that  for  the  majority  of  pupils 
the  time  is  too  short  to  do  the  work  properly.  Almost  every 
school  that  I  know  of  that  has  a  four  year  Latin  course,  feels, 
I  think,  that  the  work  has  to  be  done  under  high  pressure,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  students  of  fair  ability  and  good 
working  power  are  unable  to  maintain  the  pace,  and  fall  by  the 
wayside.  Latin  is  one  of  our  best-taught  subjects,  but  I  fancy 
that  in  the  majority  of  schools  it  is  found  to  be  the  subject  in 
which  the  pressure  is  greatest. 

Greek  is  allowed  3  ])oints  or  15  periods,  and  this  is  an  ade¬ 
quate  allotment.  Greek  is  not  an  easy  subject,  but  it  should 
be  covered  comfortably  in  the  time  allowed  and  can  be  done  in 
less. 

The  modern  language,  whether  German  or  French,  is 
assigned  10  periods,  and  this  again  may  he  regarded  as  a 
fair,  tho  not  a  generous  allowance.  That  is.  it  is  time  enough 
in  which  to  meet  the  rec|uifement,  but  a  modern  language 
above  all  things  ought  to  be  studied  in  a  somewhat  leisurely 
fashion,  with  i)lenty  of  opportunity  for  practice,  for  drill,  and 
for  assimilation. 

Ancient  history  is  rated  as  i  point,  and  5  periods  is  a 
satisfactory  allowance.  So  far,  I  have  spoken  only  of  the 
subjects  included  in  the  classical  re(|uirements  at  Yale  and 
Princeton,  but  when  we  pass  to  the  subjects  accepted  by  these 
and  other  colleges  as  alternatives  for  Greek,  we  find  that  the 
same  thing  holds  true.  Five  periods,  for  example,  is  merely 
a  fair  allowance  for  solid  geometry  and  trigonometry.  It 
was  a  fair  allowance  also  for  physics  a  few  years  ago,  but  I 
(|uestion  whether  it  is  sufficient  now,  since  the  mathematical 
side  has  been  so  strongly  emphasized.  The  modern  school 
course  in  physics  may  he  admirably  adapted  to  the  pupil  who 
intends  to  specialize  in  the  subject,  but  for  the  general  student 
it  is  by  no  means  the  best  course  that  could  he  planned,  and  it  is 
too  severe  to  be  completed  thoroly  in  one  year,  especially  if 
any  adequate  treatment  of  the  descriptive  side  of  the  subject 
is  attempted. 

From  this  analysis  of  the  requirements,  it  will  be  seen.  T 
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think,  that  every  one  of  the  subjects  can  be  covered  in  the  time 
allotted,  but  that  in  the  majority  of  them  the  allotment  is 
scanty  rather  than  generous ;  that  is,  to  complete  the  work  in 
the  time  assigned,  high  pressure  is  necessary.  Possibly  it 
would  be  true  to  say  that  almost  any  one  of  the  subjects  could 
be  covered  comfortably  in  the  time  specified, provided  too  great 
demands  were  not  made  on  the  pupil’s  time  and  strength  in 
other  directions.  It  makes  a  great  difference  whether  a  pupil 
can  give  two  hours  or  only  one  to  the  preparation  of  a  lesson, 
and  every  class  teacher  knows  that  he  can  do  better  work  and 
cover  more  ground  with  his  classes,  if  the  demands  in  other 
directions  are  not  too  great.  It  makes  a  difference,  also, 
whether  the  pupil’s  attention  and  energy  are  concentrated  on 
three  or  four  subjects,  or  scattered  over  seven  or  eight.  The 
trouble  is  that  our  requirements  have  been  shaped  by  specialists 
whose  interest  has  been  in  the  subject  rather  than  in  the 
student,  and  frequently,  it  would  appear,  the  demands  made  in 
other  directions  have  not  been  fully  realized. 

W’e  have  seen  that  the  i6  point  requirement  which  we  have 
been  considering  is  based  on  the  expectation  of  8o  periods  of 
high  pressure  work,  that  is,  20  periods  a  week  for  four  years. 
Now  the  question  of  how  many  recitations  per  week  a  student 
can  wisely  carry  is  largely  a  local  issue.  It  depends  on  a 
great  variety  of  circumstances,  and  the  number  varies  in  dif¬ 
ferent  schools.  In  general,  however,  where  the  number  of 
recitations  is  larger  than  normal,  the  amount  of  preparation 
expected  is  smaller,  and  the  ground  covered  in  each  recitation 
is  less.  It  means  that  more  of  the  work  is  done  in  class  and 
less  outside,  not  that  more  work  is  done  in  the  same  time.  A 
school  with  25  recitations  a  week  would  have  to  devote  pro¬ 
portionately  more  periods  to  algebra  or  Greek  than  a  school 
with  20  recitations  a  week,  so  that  the  argument  which  fits  one 
scale  will  apply  with  equal  force,  tho  with  changed  figures,  to 
the  other. 

The  Committee  of  Ten  prescribed  20  periods  a  week  as 
the  proper  number,  but  I  recall  that  a  chorus  of  protest  went 
up  from  schoolmasters,  many  of  whom  claimed  that  15  was 
nearer  the  proper  mark.  Count  on  20  recitations  a  week. 
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say  five  in  Latin,  five  in  Greek  or  physics,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  10  divided  among  mathematics,  history,  English  and  a 
modern  language,  the  work  in  each  study  being  planned  on  the 
basis  of  the  total  time  allowance  given  above.  Of  course,  it 
can  be  done — we  are  doing  all  sorts  of  unwise  things  in  our 
schools — but  I  doubt  if  you  can  find  a  schoolmaster  who  feels 
that  it  is  wisely  done. 

Two  or  three  points  should  be  noted  in  passing.  The 
Committee  of  Ten  named  20  periods  per  week,  but  expressly 
stipulated  that  this  was  to  be  the  maximum,  not  the  normal, 
number,  and  also  further  stated  that  where  the  full  number 
of  periods  was  given,  at  least  five  of  the  20  should  be 
unprepared.  It  appears  to  be  the  assumption  of  the  colleges — 
where  they  consider  the  matter  at  all — that  they  may  reason¬ 
ably  frame  recpiirements  demanding  20  prepared  recitations  a 
week.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  the  required 
work  cannot  be  done  in  the  number  of  periods  assigned  to  each 
subject  if  one  quarter  of  the  assigned  periods  are  given  to 
unprepared  recitations.  On  the  strength  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten’s  report,  the  colleges  are  demanding  what  the  Committee 
of  Ten  never  dreamed  of  aut’norizing. 

In  the  second  place,  if  the  maximum  number  of  recitations 
that  a  pupil  can  carry  must  be  given  to  the  bare  college  re¬ 
quirements,  what  opportunity  is  left  for  drawing,  music, 
manual  training,  elocution,  penmanship  or  spelling,  some  at 
least  of  which  have  a  place  in  the  education  of  youth?  Col¬ 
lege  requirements  leave  small  time  for  anything  else. 

Still  another  point  that  should  be  considered  is  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  required  work  that  must  be  done  in  the  last  two 
years.  It  cannot  be  evenly  divided  between  the  four  years, 
partly  because  so  much  of  the  work  calls  for  the  maturity  of 
the  later  years,  and  partly  because  it  must  be  kept  fresh  for 
the  college  examinations.  For  instance,  history  may  very 
advantageously  be  studied  in  the  first  year  of  the  school  course, 
but  to  meet  the  standard  set  up  in  history  by  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  is  too  great  a  task  for  the 
powers  of  a  first-year  student,  and  even  if  he  could  accomplish 
it  successfully,  he  could  not  hold  it  in  memory  and  be  ready  for 
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an  examination  two  years  later.  The  result  is  that  the  work 
is  congested  in  tlie  last  two  years.  It  has  to  he  done  with 
5?reater  intensity,  and  it  is  necessary  to  carry  too  many  subjects 
abreast.  It  was  forcibly  pointed  out  a  year  a^o  by  one  of  our 
own  number  that  whereas  the  colleges  generally  will  not  allow 
their  freshman  to  pursue  more  than  four  or  five  studies  at  most 
at  the  same  time,  they  force  the  sub-freshman,  the  younger, 
less  capable  schoollw)y.  to  carry  six.  seven,  or  eight  studies 
abreast.  It  is  a  menace  to  thoro  scbolarshii),  and  it  is  a  crime 
to  the  student.  I  firmly  believe  that  one  great  cause  of  the 
])ressure  of  college  entrance  requirements  is  the  number  of 
subjects  that  the  pupils  are  compelled  to  carry  at  the  same  time. 
The  (piantity  of  work  is  too  great,  and  it  is  made  worse  by 
being  spread  over  too  many  subjects. 

Thus  far  in  this  discussion,  you  may  have  noticed.  I  have 
.s|M)ken  of  nothing  but  a  four  years’  course.  The  two  ques¬ 
tions  naturally  suggest  themselves:  W'ould  not  the  difficulty  be 
obviated  by  the  establishment  of  a  six  year  high  school  course? 
and.  Is  not  the  trouble  done  away  with  in  private  schools  where 
such  a  course  is  feasible?  To  these  (piestions  1  reply,  first, 
that  we  have  to  deal  with  things  as  they  are,  not  as  they  might 
be,  or  even  as  they  may  be.  d'be  four  year  high  school  course 
is  what  we  have;  a  large  ])roportion  of  college  students  are  i)re- 
pared  in  the  public  bigb  schools,  and  it  is  ])robable  that  in  the 
future  the  proi)ortion  will  become  larger  instead  of  smaller. 
If  tins  is  the  case,  the  (|Ucstion  as  to  what  the  colleges  may 
rightly  demand  must  be  considered  with  reference  to  what  can 
be  done  in  a  four  year  course.  In  the  second  place,  1  reply 
that,  while  the  conditions  in  .schools  fortunate  enough  to  have 
a  five  or  si.x  year  course  may  be  slightly  easier,  yet  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  not  as  great  as  might  be  imagined,  and  even  in  those 
scIkxiIs  the  pressure  is  still  beyond  all  reason.  The  mortality 
may  be  somewhat  less  than  in  high  schools  where  a  high  grade 
of  scholarship  is  maintained,  and  where  the  number  of  students 
dropped,  simply  because  they  cannot  maintain  the  ])ace,  is 
something  appalling,  but  the  fact  remains  that  even  in  the  most 
fortunatelv  situated  schools  the  pressure  is  altogether  too 
great.  That  is  a  fact,  not  a  theory,  and  the  reason  is  not  far 
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to  seek.  Simply  beg^inning’  subjects  one  or  two  years  earlier 
does  iKJt  put  pupils  that  much  farther  ahead,  for  the  work  must 
be  done  more  slowly  and  less  maturely.  It  has  been  found  by 
ex])erience  in  more  than  one  school  that  students  beginning  a 
subject  later  frequently  catch  up  in  a  comi)aratively  short  time 
with  those  who  begin  considerably  earlier.  There  is  a  gain 
in  beginning  some  subjects  earlier,  and  there  is  a  distinct  gain 
in  avoiding  the  abrupt  and  awkward  transition  from  grammar 
to  high  school.  There  is  a  decided  relief  from  pressure  in  the 
years  corresponding  to  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  high 
school,  and  there  is  some  relief  in  the  later  years,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  great  enough  to  solve  the  problem.  The  reason  is 
diat  much  of  the  work  demanded  by  the  present  college  re¬ 
quirements  calls  for  a  degree  of  maturity  that  docs  not  exist 
before  the  later  years,  and  therefore  cannot  be  done  before 
that  time.  No  arrangement  of  a  course  of  study,  no  begin¬ 
ning  of  Latin  and  geometry  earlier,  has  yet  succeeded  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  sixteen  year  old  mind  eighteen  years  of  age.  The 
situation  is  jjractically  identical  in  both  classes  of  sch(X)ls.  We 
are  both  of  us  confronted  with  an  amount  of  work  that  we  can¬ 
not  do  ])ro])erly  in  the  time  allowed,  and  that  the  student  can¬ 
not  accomplish  with  the  best  results  tf)  himself. 

Briefly  stated,  the  substance  of  what  I  have  tried  to  say  is 
this.  'I'lie  rc(|uirements  of  the  colleges  to  which  we  send  our 
students  vary  from  13  to  17  ])oints.  In  order  t(*  meet  their 
demands  our  courses  must  cover  at  least  16  ])oints.  That  is 
calculated  by  the  colleges  to  re(iuire  20  periods  of  work  for 
four  years,  d'he  allowance  of  time  f(W  the  individual  subjects 
is  in  some  cases  fair,  tho  not  generous,  while  in  others  it  is 
decidedly  inade(|uate.  Almost  any  one  of  the  recpiired  sub- 
iects  can  be  covered  in  the  time  allowed.  |)rovided  the  demands 
in  other  directions  are  not  too  great,  but  the  sum  total  of 
them  all  is  more  than  the  ordinary  boy  or  girl  can  wisely  or 
reasonably  be  expected  to  carry.  That  is  the  thesis  that  I  set 
out  to  maintain. 

Thus  far  1  have  discussed  the  subject  in  a  somewhat  tech¬ 
nical  manner,  dealing  with  ])oints,  perifxls,  and  other  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  our  professional  jargon,  and  I  have  done  this  because. 
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as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  I  want  to  rest  the  case  not  on  a 
basis  of  assertion  and  opinion,  but  on  a  foundation  of  fact. 
It  has  been  a  difficult  thing  to  do,  for  our  educational  system  is 
not  uniform,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  common  denominator 
for  our  varying  school  courses.  At  the  same  time  whether  a 
program  calls  for  1 5  or  for  25  periods  a  week,  and  whether  a 
course  is  four  years  or  six  years  long,  I  think  that  the  argu¬ 
ment  is  sound  in  principle,  and  that  the  same  line  of  reasoning, 
with  changed  figures,  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  nearly  all 
cases.  College  entrance  requirements  arc  too  great  in  quan¬ 
tity.  Our  experience  tells  us  that  our  pupils  are  trying  to  do 
too  much,  and  an  analysis  of  the  situation  shows  us  where  the 
trouble  lies. 

The  result  of  this  is  an  unreasonably  high  pressure  in  our 
schools,  and  this  ])ressure  in  its  turn  is  producing  certain 
definite  effects.  It  is  one  cause  of  the  great  mortality  in  our 
high  grade  schools.  The  number  of  pupils  “  dropped  ”  in 
some  of  our  schools  is  beyond  all  reason,  and  while  this  is  by 
no  means  the  only  cause,  one  of  the  potent  factors  in  producing 
this  result  is  found  in  the  college  entrance  requirements.  An¬ 
other  result  is  the  crowding  out  of  subjects  and  of  work  that 
are  of  great  importance  in  a  well-rounded  educational  scheme. 
Personally  I  lay  less  stress  on  this  than  on  some  other  con¬ 
siderations,  but  still  it  carries  decided  weight. 

The  great  evil,  however,  resulting  from  the  excessive 
entrance  recpiirements  of  the  colleges,  is  found  in  the  serious 
congestion,  especially  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  course.  Too 
many  subjects  have  to  be  carried  at  the  same  time,  and  too 
much  grountl  has  to  be  covered  in  each  subject.  The  stu¬ 
dent’s  mind  is  distracted  by  the  number  of  studies  among 
which  he  has  to  divide  his  attention,  and  the  quantity  of  work 
to  be  covered  is  so  great  that  proper  assimilation  is  impossible. 
Quality  is  sacrificed  to  quantity.  Here  we  touch  the  heart  of 
the  whole  question.  We  are  not  pleading  that  our  labor  as 
teachers  may  be  lightened;  we  are  not  concerned  chiefly  that 
our  pupils  may  have  an  easier  time;  we  are  striving  to  send 
into  college  the  best  ])repared  pupils  possible.  That  does  not 
mean  those  best  fitted  to  pass  examinations  or  those  who  have 
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gone  over  the  greatest  number  of  pages  in  text-books.  It 
means  those  who  are  best  ecjuipped  to  go  on  with  college  work, 
and  my  contention  is  that  we  could  produce  better  results,  we 
could  equip  students  better  for  college,  if  a  smaller  quantity  of 
work  were  demanded,  so  that  that  smaller  quantity  could  be 
done  to  relieve  it?  We  are  agreed  as  to  the  evils  of  the 

This,  then,  is  the  situation.  Is  there  anything  that  can  be 
done  to  relieve  it?  We  are  agreed  as  to  the  evils  of  the 
e.xisting  condition  of  affairs.  Is  there  any  practicable  remedy 
on  which  we  can  unite?  There  is  one  remedy,  and  but  one. 
That  is  to  face  the  situation  squarely,  and  to  change  the  con¬ 
ditions. 

I  make  three  proposals,  two,  at  least,  of  which  are  feasible. 
In  the  first  place,  let  us  call  a  halt  in  the  increase  which  has 
been  going  on  steadily  for  so  many  years.  Forty  years  ago 
the  requirements  at  Yale  amounted  to  just  9  points,  counted  on 
the  Columbia  scale.  They  have  been  practically  doubled  in 
quantity,  and  what  is  true  of  Yale  is  true  of  the  country  at 
large.  Not  only  have  new  subjects  been  added,  but  the 
amount  of  work  called  for  in  almost  every  study  has  been  in¬ 
creased,  and  this  has  been  going  on  right  up  to  the  present 
time.  In  fact,  the  increase  has  been  especially  marked  in  the 
last  ten  years.  Two  years  ago,  at  the  Boston  meeting  of  the 
^National  Educational  Association.  President  Eliot  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Harper,  speaking  on  the  shortening  of  the  college  course, 
gave  utterance  to  substantially  the  same  opinion.  They  said 
that  with  the  improvement  of  the  secondary  schools,  it  has 
been  possible  for  these  schools  to  take  on  themselves  much  of 
the  work  formerly  done  in  the  colleges ;  that  it  was  reasonable 
to  expect  that  the  work  of  the  schools  would  be  still  further 
improved,  so  that  in  the  near  future  still  more  of  the  work  of 
freshman  year  could  be  unloaded  on  them.  These  men  are 
high  authorities,  they  do  not  speak  idly,  and  their  words  carrv 
weight;  but  calmly,  deliberately,  and  with  all  the  emphasis  at 
my  command,  I  register  an  unf|ualified  jirotest.  The  work  of 
the  schools  has  improved,  and  we  shall  undoubtedly  be  able  to 
improve  it  still  more  in  the  future,  but  we  protest  afjainst  mak¬ 
ing  that  an  excuse  for  piling  still  more  of  a  load  on  the  beast 
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tliat  is  already  stagg-ering  under  its  burden.  With  better  work 
in  the  elementary  schools,  and  with  the  improvement  of  our 
own  courses  that  may  he  confidently  expected,  we  shall  gain 
time,  hut  we  i)lead  to  he  allowed  to  use  this  time  for  imjjroving 
the  (piality  of  what  we  are  already  doing,  and  not  to  have  new 
tasks  piled  upon  us.  We  make  this  plea,  not  mainly  that  our 
labors  may  he  lightened,  nor  chiefly  that  the  work  of  our  pupils 
may  he  made  easier.  We  make  the  plea  in  the  name  and  for 
the  sake  of  sound  education.  We  make  it  because  we  believe 
that,  if  a  smaller  (piantity  is  demanded  of  us,  we  can  secure 
better  results,  we  can  send  into  college  more  thoughtful  stu¬ 
dents,  better  trained,  better  developed,  less  “  crammed,”  better 
fitted  for  the  work  that  is  before  them  there. 

In  the  second  place  I  jjropose  that  the  colleges  boldly  cut 
off  some  of  the  recent  additions  to  individual  subjects.  T 
should  he  the  last  man  to  advocate  such  a  scheme,  if  I  felt  that 
it  involved  in  any  degree  a  lowering  of  standard.  Until  very 
recently  there  has  been  no  general  standard  of  quality  for 
college  entrance.  The  statement  in  the  college  catalog  has 
been  one  thing,  and  that  which  has  been  actually  accei)ted  has 
sometimes  been  (piite  another.  Some  colleges  have  main¬ 
tained  a  high  standard  of  cpiality,  while  others  have  fallen  far 
short  of  it.  The  establishment  and  success  of  the  College 
Entrance  ICxamination  Board  is  bringing,  about  a  different 
state  of  affairs.  The  great  work  that  the  Board  is  doing  for 
education  is  in  the  setting  of  a  definite  standard  of  attainment 
in  the  different  secondary  school  subjects,  and  this  standard,  it 
is  agreed,  is  higher  than  that  generally  enforced  hitherto  by 
the  individual  colleges.  Now  this  raising  of  the  standard  in¬ 
creases  the  difficulty  of  meeting  the  re(|uirements.  and  the 
increase  in  (piality  added  to  the  increase  in  (piantity  is  making 
the  present  crisis  still  more  critical.  We  do  not  complain  of 
the  demand  for  higher  quality;  we  welcome  it.  I  want  to 
point  out,  however,  that  the  improved  quality  makes  it  possible 
to  reduce  the  quantity  demanded  without  any  lowering  of 
standard.  If  time  is  limited — and  time  is  limited  in  our 
schools — the  student  who  covers  algebra  thoroly,  thru 
((uadratics,  or  even  to  quadratics,  will  he  better  grounded  in 
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the  subject  than  the  one  who  in  the  same  time  has  gone  thru 
logarithms,  and  the  principle  applies  equally  to  other  subjects. 
It  is  not  for  any  one  man  to  say  just  what  shoukl  be  cut  out, 
tho  each  of  us  undoubtedly  has  his  opinion.  Personally,  I 
should  advocate  a  reduction  of  the  requirement  in  Latin  and 
Greek  composition ;  I  should  not  be  deeply  grieved  by  the 
sacrifice  of  some  of  the  topics  now  called  for  in  algebra;  I 
should  hail  with  unfeigned  joy  the  placing  in  an  appendix  of 
50  or  60  of  the  70  or  80  interesting  hut  non-essential  prop¬ 
ositions  that  now'  adorn  our  geometries ;  I  could  stand  the 
shock  of  seeing  physics  become  more  descriptive  and  less 
mathematical ;  and  I  could  even  bear  with  eciuanimity  the 
transfer  of  Charlemagne  back  to  the  Middle  Ages,  where  he 
used  to  be  before  the  time  of  the  Committee  of  Seven,  and 
the  restriction  of  ancient  history  to  the  days  of  antiquity. 
I  am  not  now,  however,  concerned  with  specific  details.  My 
present  plea  is  for  the  princijde.  If  that  is  once  recognized, 
the  details  can  be  settled  by  conference  and  consultation. 

In  this  connection  two  recent  instances  of  the  reduction  of 
college  requirements  are  worthy  of  note.  For  some  years  the 
college  examinations  in  English  have  troubled  us  because  of 
their  insistence  on  a  knowledge  of  details  of  the  assigned 
hooks,  re(|uiring  an  amount  of  time  and  attention  not  justified 
by  the  results.  Last  winter  the  Conference  on  Uniform  En¬ 
trance  Kef|uirements  in  English  modified  the  reciuirement  by 
allowing  considerable  choice  in  the  books  to  be  read  and 
•Studied.  Not  only  does  this  allow  the  selection  of  h(K>ks 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  needs  and  ])owers  of  the  class,  but. 
since  it  is  im|xissible  to  frame  an  examination  testing  minute 
knowledge  of  so  many  b«K)ks,  it  makes  it  necessary  that  the 
examinations  shall  jiay  less  attention  to  knowdedge  of  details, 
and  lay  more  stress  on  general  understanding  and  power  of 
expression.  This  means  fewer  details  to  be  held  in  mind, 
and  less  memorizing,  but  no  reduction  in  the  quality  of  the 
English  demanded.  The  second  instance  is  that  of  Yale  Col¬ 
lege,  w  hich  this  year  takes  Ovid  from  its  list  of  requirements, 
compensating  for  this  hy  giving  a  more  thoro  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  examination  in  Latin  grammar.  This  appears  to  be  a 
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reduction  of  quantity,  but  a  demand  for  improved  quality. 
Both  these  steps  are  significant.  They  are  steps  in  the  right 
direction,  and  are  worthy  of  imitation  in  other  lines  and  in 
other  quarters. 

The  third  proposal  I  make  with  some  diffidence,  for  it  is 
more  radical,  and  is  much  more  doubtful  of  accomplishment. 
It  is  that  one  or  more  of  our  leading  colleges  should  scptarely 
face  the  situation  and  reduce  the  requirements  to  15  or  even 
14  ix)ints.  Such  a  thing  would  he  a  step  backward  if  it  meant 
a  lowering  of  standard,  but  it  would  not  mean  a  lowering  of 
standard  if  it  were  properly  safeguarded.  With  the  reduction 
in  quantity  should  come  an  absolute  insistence  on  a  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  attainment  in  the  subjects  that  remained.  The  number 
of  conditions  with  which  a  student  might  enter  should  he  re¬ 
duced,  the  standard  of  examinations  should  he  honestly  main¬ 
tained,  and  September  e.xaminations  should  he  fully  ecpial  to 
those  set  in  June.  The  practice  of  “  cramming  up  ”  in  the 
summer  should  he  effectually  discouraged,  and,  above  all,  the 
work  in  the  college  should  he  so  organized  that  an  incom¬ 
petent  or  inipro])erly  prepared  student  could  not  carry  it  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Perhaps  such  a  consummation  is  not  to  he  hoped 
for,  hut  I  firmly  believe  that  if  this  plan  could  he  adopted  our 
colleges  would  secure  better  prepared  students  than  they  are 
getting  to-day. 

I  have  made  three  definite  proposals:  to  check  all  further 
increase  of  requirements,  to  reduce  somewhat  the  quantity  re¬ 
quired  in  the  individual  subjects,  and  to  reduce  the  number  of 
subjects  now  called  for.  The  third  is  perhaps  t(x>  much  to 
expect,  hut  the  first  and  second  are  both  practical  and  feasible. 
The  time  is  ripe  for  such  a  movement.  It  is  in  the  air,  and  if 
we  can  hut  make  a  united  and  determined  stand,  there  is  every 
reason  to  hope  for  success. 

In  one  sense  it  is  a  conflict — the  colleges  on  the  one  hand 
asking  for  all  that  they  can  get,  and  the  schools  on  the  other 
protesting  that  the  demands  are  too  great.  But  in  a  deeper 
and  truer  sense  there  is  no  conflict,  for  we  are  lx)th  seeking  the 
same  end,  both  striving  for  the  same  ideal.  Education  should 
he  one  continuous  process  from  the  first  day  of  school  life  to 
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the  awarding  of  the  last  degree.  There  is  now  a  break  be¬ 
tween  school  and  college,  and  the  bridging  of  this  gap  is  a 
problem  that  concerns  both  alike.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the 
school  or  the  college  winning  a  victory.  The  schools  are  not 
striving  to  wrest  something  from  the  other  side.  We  firmly 
believe  that  if  college  entrance  requirements  were  reduced  in 
quantity,  we  should  be  able  to  send  into  college  students  better 
equipped,  physically  and  mentally,  to  do  the  work  that  awaits 
them  there,  and  because  we  believe  this  we  make  our  proposal 
with  hope  and  with  confidence. 

Wilson  Farr.wd 

The  Newark  Academy. 

Newark,  N.  J. 
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AN  AUSTRALIAN’S  IMPRESSION  OF  OXFORD  ’ 

Wherever  one  goes,  and  whatever  landscape  or  seascape  one 
sees,  there  always  remains  in  the  mind  ( at  least  that  is  how  it 
seems  to  the  writer)  some  color  impression  of  any  particular 
place  or  scene.  Details  may  be  clear  and  sharply  cut  or  they 
may  be  dull,  but  always  the  background  has  a  certain  char¬ 
acteristic  tone  of  its  own — some  combination  of  two  or  three 
simple  colors  lithographed  on  the  brain — that  is  always  of  the 
mental  picture  which  recollection  frames.  Thus,  London  is 
drab;  the  Mediterranean  is  wholly  blue;  the  Red  Sea  littoral 
is  a  combination  of  gray,  yellow,  and  red — the  look  of  its  bar¬ 
ren  shores ;  South  Africa  is  yellow  plains  and  purple  koi)jes ; 
the  Solomon  Islands  are  green  mountains,  opal  waters,  and 
white  beaches;  Australian  jdains  in  drought  time  are  gray  and 
blue — the  colors  of  earth  and  sky.  As  one  recalls  each  pic¬ 
ture,  the  objects  in  the  foreground  and  the  middle  distance  and 
the  background  define  themselves  more  or  less  realistically; 
but  always  the  predominating  tones  make  the  scene  familiar. 
Each  one  is,  so  to  speak,  cataloged  and  classified  by  its  es¬ 
sential  colors.  Consider  a  familiar  stretch  of  water, — the 
Thames  between  Greenwich  and  Westminster.  If  you  close 
your  eyes  and  think  of  it,  is  not  dull  yellow  the  first  recollec¬ 
tion  of  it  that  comes  across  your  mind? 

Think  of  Oxford,  if  you  have  been  there  even  for  ever  so 
short  a  time.  Does  not  the  old  city  shape  itself  out  of  a 
grayness  and  a  greenness  that  are  its  background  of  charm, 
— the  gray  of  its  ancient  walls,  and  the  green  of  its  beautiful 
trees,  and  gardens,  and  walks,  and  fields?  Afterwards  come 
the  winding  .streets,  the  window-gardens  in  the  quads,  the 
towers  and  .spires,  the  halls  and  the  chapels,  the  young  fresh 
faces,  the  placid  waterways.  But  always  and  forever  they 
stand  out  from  amidst  a  lovely  .setting  of  gray  and  of  green. 

'  From  the  London  Sputiilor,  September  23,  1905. 
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And  always  the  f?ray  seems  to  symbolize  great  age  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  centuries;  and  the  green  the  eternal  freshness 
and  beauty  of  the  springtime  of  life,  and  the  promise  of  years 
to  come. 

“  The  world,  surely,  has  not  another  place  like  Oxford ;  it 
is  a  despair  to  see  such  a  place  and  ever  to  leave  it,  for  it  would 
take  a  lifetime,  and  more  than  one,  to  comprehend  and  enjoy 
it  satisfactorily,”  "  wrote  a  man  whom  all  who  have  ever 
known  the  place  must  write  down  a  wise  man,  even  if  he  had 
no  other  claim  to  he  one.  It  is  indeed  ‘‘  a  despair  ”  to  see  Ox¬ 
ford  and  to  fail  to  realize  its  meaning,  as  almost  inevitably 
must  those  who  run  to  it  hastily  for  a  day  and  come  away 
again.  Ten  hours  might  do  for  a  dockyard,  an  arsenal,  or  a 
manufacturing  center;  but  ten  years  would  hardly  teach  a 
newcomer  that  which  is  to  be  learned  from  the  stones  of  Ox¬ 
ford.  In  a  day  he  is  only  just  able  to  realize  how  little  he 
realizes  of  it.  It  is  home  in  uix)n  him  with  startling  force 
that  he  jxissesses  no  ”  yesterday,”  that  he  has  nothing  behind 
him  with  which  to  comi)are  what  is  to  come  before,  that  he  has 
dropped  suddenly  into  a  world  where  he  must  wander  in 
ignorance.  The  books  that  he  may  have  read  do  iK)t  mat¬ 
ter,  the  ideals  that  he  may  have  formed  do  not  count, — it  is 
not  quite  like  anything  he  has  seen,  or  read  of,  or  imagined  in 
all  his  life  before.  It  may  be  to  people  from  older  lands. 
They  may  have  seen  and  known  other  old-world  paradises, — 
if  there  be  any  other  quite  like  this.  But  to  us  who  find  an  old 
Georgian,  verandaless  house  a  (juaint  survival  of  hygone 
days;  who  ride  past  the  gray  posts  of  broken-down  stock- 
yards,  idly  wondering  what  kind  of  prehistoric  jjeople  branded 
cattle  in  them ;  who  have  marked  Captain  C<x)k’s  landing- 
place  at  Botany  Bay  as  a  monument  to  the  dawn  of  our  civili¬ 
zation,  O.xford  is  a  little  unreal.  We  know,  however,  that  it 
is  ourselves  who  have  eyes  and  see  not.  They  are  not  in 
focus,  somehow.  They  cannot  serve  us  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  expect  of  them.  It  is  our  own  fault, — and  not  altogether 
our  fault. 

For  rememher  this.  We  are  new.  Everything  to  us  lies 
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in  the  future.  We  honor  and  respect  the  memory  of  our 
pioneers — the  brave  men  and  women  who  faced  harder 
troubles  than  battle  in  the  “  blazing-  ”  of  the  tracks  which 
opened  up  our  lands  for  us;  who  lived  lives  of  hardship  and 
solitude  such  as  no  Englishman  who  has  not  been  out  of 
England  can  understand — and  at  home  their  fine  deeds  make 
our  history.  In  1813 — ages  and  ages  ago:  time  moves  so 
swiftly  in  new  countries — Wentworth  and  Lawson  won  a  way 
for  us  across  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  led  the  way  to  our  rich 
Western  lands.  That  is  one  of  our  “dates,”  and  to  us  at 
home  it  is  as  far  back  in  the  past  as  the  signing  of  Magna 
Charta  is  here.  The  Victory  still  floats  at  Portsmouth,  and 
Nelson’s  clothing  may  be  seen  in  Whitehall;  but  1805  to  us  is 
almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  world.  Thirty  years  ago  in 
Australia  is  a  very  long  time  back;  in  England  it  is  the  day 
before  yesterday.  What  we  take  to  be  ancient  and  historic 
would  here  be  garishly  new.  And  so,  in  Australian  eyes,  Ox¬ 
ford  is  unreadable.  One  may  only  look  and  admire,  and  come 
away  a  little  pleased  at  having  at  most  been  touched  by  a  sense 
of  its  age,  and  beauty,  and  grandeur.  For  the  rest,  we  must 
take  it  on  trust.  It  would  be  an  impertinence  to  pretend  to 
any  adecptate  realization.  But,  having  been  there,  it  is  at  any 
rate  possible  properly  to  appreciate  the  pride  of  the  Oxford 
man  in  the  mere  fact  that  he  is  an  Oxford  man.  Nay,  further, 
it  is  even  possible  to  understand  the  bumptiousness  of  the  Ox¬ 
ford  prig, — almost,  indeed,  to  sympathize  with  it.  He  has 
something  to  be  a  prig  about. 

It  may  even  be  confessed  that  one  goes  to  see  Oxford  in 
just  the  suspicion  of  a  hostile  spirit.  Many  times,  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  one  has  met  with  the  Oxford  man  who 
seemed  to  be  inordinately  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  was  such. 
A  few  times,  to  one’s  sorrow,  one  has  come  in  contact  with  the 
wholly-to-be-regretted  being  alluded  to  above  as  the  Oxford 
prig.  And,  as  has  been  said,  until  one  has  one’s  self  gained 
some  inkling  of  the  justification  which  both  man  and  beast 
have  for  their  pride  and  their  priggishness,  lx)th  are  a  little 
resented. 

There  is  a  story  of  a  certain  eminent  and  genial  sheep- 
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breeder  in  New  South  Wales  who  was  so  earnestly  convinced 
of  the  superlative  excellence  of  his  stud  flock,  and  the  immense 
superiority  of  his  hundred  thousand  acres  to  any  other  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  acres  of  land  anywhere,  that  on  all  possible  and 
impossible  occasions  he  sounded  their  praises  to  such  victims  as 
would  hearken.  Traveling  once  on  an  inter-State  steamer,  he 
met  a  mild  tourist,  who  for  three  weary  days  was  perforce 
compelled  to  listen  to  the  praises  of  the  Boastful  Downs  Run 
and  the  Boastful  Downs  sheep,  until  in  his  extremity  he  quietly 
remarked :  “  But,  tell  me,  Mr.  Golden-Fleece,  is  Boastful 
Downs  in  New  South  Wales,  or  is  New  South  Wales  in  Boast¬ 
ful  Downs?  ”  One  has  almost  been  tempted  at  times  to  won¬ 
der  whether  Oxford  was  in  England,  or  England  in  Oxford. 

Perhaps  we  are  always  too  ready  to  scoff  at  what  we  hear 
praised  too  freely, — it  is  the  characteristic  irreverence  which 
we  have  been  assured  Australians  possess  to  a  degree.  The 
Universities  of  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  we  might  remind  our¬ 
selves,  have  higher  “  pass  ’’  standards  for  a  degree  than 
Oxford.  One  can  get  to  know  just  as  much  at  either  of  them 
as  in  the  ancient,  out-of-date  knowledge-shop  up  the  Thames 
Valley.  We  might  comfort  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that 
Oxford  is  not  “  the  only  pebble  on  the  beach.”  But  go  and 
see  it,  ye  scoffers,  and  assuredly  it  will  seem  plain  and  clear 
that  that  is  just  about  what  Oxford  is, — “  the  only  pebble 
on  the  beach.”  At  any  rate,  once  having  been  there,  there 
remains  no  resentment,  no  spirit  of  hostility,  no  rebellious 
determination  not  to  take  for  granted  another  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  which  the  English  seem  to  regard  as  being  above  crit¬ 
icism.  There  remains  nothing  but  admiration,  wonder, 
affection,  and  a  little  envy.  All  latent  hostility  has  ebbed 
away.  All  desire  to  adopt  the  nil  admirari  standpoint  has 
gone.  Oxford  will  have  brought  about  your  surrender  to  the 
charm  of  the  old  and  the  beautiful  if  nothing  else  in  England 
has  ever  done  so. 

It  is  so  old,  so  quiet,  so  beautiful.  The  gray  walls  of  col¬ 
lege  and  hall,  chapel  and  cloister,  take  you  back  into  a 
splendid  past.  The  wonderful  lawns,  the  clinging  vines  that 
carry  the  green  over  the  gray,  the  long  shady  walks  thru 
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verdant  arcades,  the  g’entle  waterways,  tlie  patches  of  golden 
sunlight  filtering  thru  the  trees  on  to  grass  and  gravel  and 
worn  stone  pavement,  are  of  to-day,  and  of  yesterday,  and  of 
many  yesterdays.  Quick  voices,  eager  steps,  laughter  across 
the  (|uadrangles,  fresh,  healthy  faces,  are  the  preparing  for  to¬ 
morrow  which  seems  indefinably  to  blend  with  the  present  and 
the  past.  Somehow,  in  some  way  you  can  only  vaguely 
realize,  past  and  present  and  future  are  united  here.  The  by¬ 
gone  years  lurk  about  the  gray  stones.  In  the  arch  of  a  win¬ 
dow,  in  the  vaulting  of  a  passage,  behind  a  massive  door  black 
with  age,  venerable  ghosts  of  days  that  have  been  seem  to  look 
out  on  a  world  that  is  their  own  world,  and  yet  a  new  one. 
Time  has  walked  slowly  thru  the  colleges, — has  even,  one 
would  think,  not  hesitated  to  sit  down  and  rest  when  it  has 
pleased  him  so  to  do.  He  could  not  hurry  here.  All  Eternity 
might  be  waiting;  but  there  is  that  in  the  air,  in  the  aspect, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  place  which  must  delay  him.  And  so,  oc¬ 
casionally,  the  Past  has  caught  up  with  the  Present,  and  both 
hold  the  hands  of  the  Future. 

How  it  all  contrasts  with  every  other  place  that  one  has 
seen!  Glaring  little  white-walled  dorps  in  the  Karoo; 
weather-hoard  and  crackling  galvanized  iron  in  the  hack- 
blcKks;  wind-lashed  townships  in  Otago;  rustling  plantations 
in  the  Pacific. — every  remembrance  of  places,  and  men  in  the 
places,  that  one  has  recur.  All  the  colleges  in  the  great  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  World — from  fo’c’s’le  to  shearer’s  hut,  from 
Port  Said  to  Port  Melbourne — where  the  Faculty  of  Ex¬ 
perience  is  paramount,  are  in  competition  with  these  old 
foundations,  and  so  much  as  one  has  .seen  of  them  rises  up  for 
comparison.  Put  there  is  nothing  like  it  all,  nothing  to  com¬ 
pare  it  with.  Oxford  stands  alone. 

Put  aside  all  hooks,  leave  all  learning  to  take  care  of  itself, 
take  no  heed  of  honor  lists, — look  at  Oxford  from  without. 
Never  mind  its  influence  on  English  life,  its  influence  on 
English  ])olitics,  its  bearing  on  world  destinies. — take  it  as  it 
j  stands.  Just  .see  it.  Carry  no  introductions,  be  led  by  no 

I  guide,  hear  nothing  of  story  and  tradition.  Content  yourself 

I  with  what  your  eye  alone  may  convey  to  your  brain.  Stand 

i 

I 
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and  look.  And  then,  if  you  have  breathed  in  ever  so  little  of 
the  beautiful  spirit  of  the  place,  have  become  aware  of  an  iii- 
ward  sense  of  reverence  which  may  in  the  slig'htest  dejjree 
have  intiuenced  you  towards  feelinjr  healthier,  and  better,  and 
cleaner  of  soul, — then  you  have  seen  O.xford.  You  may  not 
understand  the  deeper  meaning’s  that  Time  has  written  on  the 
gray  walls — perhaps  you  are  tor)  new  a  pnxluct  for  that — and 
you  may  not  altogether  realize  what  life  means  within  them, 
hut  this  you  cannot  fail  to  comprehend. — that  Oxford  itself 
is  almost  the  noblest  place  you  shall  have  seen  in  England. 
Take  this  idea  out  to  the  Back  of  Beyond.  You  will  never 
lose  it.  “  The  world,  surely,  has  not  another  ])lace  like 
Oxford.”  •; 


1 


III 

THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  DISTINCTION  IN  AMERI¬ 
CAN  COLLEGES ‘ 

It  is  alike  interesting  and  important  to  control  casual  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  efficiency  of  educational  i)rovisions  by  the 
convincing  testimony  of  statistical  evidence.  The  value  of 
such  statistical  deductions  is  often  (piestioned,  and  ])erhaps 
most  often  by  those  least  conversant  with  the  nature  of  the 
data  and  the  principles  underlying  their  proi)er  treatment  and 
interpretation.  It  certainly  is  true  that  no  instrument  of 
modern  research  requires  more  skillful  handling  than  is  de¬ 
manded  for  the  just  interpretation  of  number-relations.  The 
problem  of  ascertaining  how  far  the  education  and  the  inspira¬ 
tion  that  come  from  college  years  are  really  formative  and 
influential  factors  in  the  life  of  the  college  graduate  individ¬ 
ually,  and  in  the  life  of  the  nation  collectively,  is  one  that 
strongly  tempts  the  application  of  every  promising  kind  of 
test.  The  question  thus  j)roposed  is  not  mainly  the  nar¬ 
rowly  personal  one  of  whether  and  how  far  a  college  educa¬ 
tion  pays,  and  in  what  sense  it  is  an  e(|uipment  for  success;  it 
is  the  more  general  one  of  the  extent  to  which  college  gradu¬ 
ates  participate  in  the  successful  careers  upon  which  our 
national  .status  and  welfare  are  intimately  founded :  what 
type  of  college  is  most  successful  in  performing  for  its  stu¬ 
dents  the  service  that  places  them  most  favorably  in  line  for 
preferment, — more  particularly  what  historical,  geographical, 
.social,  and  educational  factors  may  be  shown  to  be  the  most 
influential  contributors  to  the  desired  result?  The  suggestion 

'  It  is  pertinent  to  explain  that  the  present  study  was  begun  and  nearly  completed 
shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  second  edition  of  IVho's  who  ;  that  it  has  been 
delayed  in  completion  thru  several  unlooked-for  circumstances ;  and  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  limitations,  it  seems  desirable,  in  view  of  the  unlikelihood  of  a  similar 
investigation  for  many  years  to  come,  to  place  on  record  the  present  results. 
Tho  they  have  been  gained  at  an  unprofitable  expenditure  of  energy,  it  is  believed 
that  they  are  of  sufficient  intrinsic  interest  to  warrant  the  present  publication. 
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is  near  at  hand  that  such  a  test  may  he  found  in  observing  the 
])roiK)rtion  of  men  graduating  from  college  who  achieve  dis¬ 
tinction  in  after-life;  the  proportion  wht)  receive  the  stamp  of 
ajjproval  from  the  world  at  large,  and  who  receive  it  in  a 
greater  measure  than  those  who  are  without  the  advantage  of 
a  college  education.  The  difficulty  is  to  fix  upon  any  such 
standard  yardstick  of  success  or  distinction  that  may  he  ap- 
l)lied  with  reasonable  accuracy.  But  even  a  p(K)r  standard  is 
better  than  none  at  all, — just  as  a  watch  that  departs  ap- 
])reciably  from  chronometric  precision  is  a  better  means  of 
regulating  one’s  engagements  than  no  watch  at  all ;  and  with 
judicious  use  and  insight,  practical  results  may  be  obtained 
with  decidedly  imperfect  tools. 

The  publication  of  Who’s  zvho  in  America  (ist  edition 
1K99,  2(1  edition  1901,  3d  edition  1903)  makes  possible  many 
statistical  comparisons  that  are  inviting,  and  if  properly 
carried  on,  instructive.  LIn(|uestionably  the  appearance  of 
one’s  name  in  Who’s  zvho  is -not  a  final  or  authoritative  stand¬ 
ard  of  one’s  merit  or  even  of  one’s  reputation.  Individually, 
the  test  wcnild  frecpiently  fail;  but  it  is  as  needless  as  im¬ 
proper  to  make  any  such  individual  application.  It  is 
fortunately  true  that  what  is  .stati.stically  correct  and  legit¬ 
imate  does  not  appreciably  lose  its  value  by  minor  fluctuations 
of  accuracy  in  sporadic  cases.  Not  only  is  it  unquestionably 
true  that  the  average  of  distinction  of  those  persons  mentioned 
in  Who’s  zvho  decidedly  and  overwhelmingly  exceeds  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  the  average  citizen,  but  also  that,  considered  in 
large  groups,  the  names  of  this  volume  represent  the  upper¬ 
most  level  of  ability  (in  some  callings,  if  not  in  all)  in  Ameri¬ 
can  life.  After  making  all  jxtssible  allowance  for  accidents  of 
various  kinds,  it  remains  conspicuously  true  that  the  use  of 
such  a  hook,  with  proper  precaution,  is  entirely  legitimate  as  a 
test  of  distinction  and  of  the  .ability  that  le.ads  to  success. — 
provided  alzvays  that  such  test  is  applied  fairly  and  statistically 
to  large  groups,  and  with  allowance  for  the  ])rob<able  error  of 
the  compilati(m.  Sevenal  studies  of  this  kind  have  appeared 
within  recent  years;  .and  in  the  preface  of  the  second  edition  of 
this  index  to  contemtxirary  America,  certain  interesting  com- 
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parisons  are  recorded;  and  these  are  corroborated  and  not 
altered  in  any  vital  manner  by  the  data  of  the  third  edition.  It 
is  there  shown  that  collej^e  men  occupy  places  in  the  volume  to 
the  extent  of  39  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  names 
mentioned  (4521  out  of  11,551).  It  is  sufficiently’^  obvious 
that  collej^e  graduates,  of  the  ages  eligible  for  admission  to 
IVho’s  who,  do  not  form  any  ajjproximation  to  this  percentage 
of  the  ])opulation  at  large.  If  we  l(X)k  alx)ut  for  a  fair  com¬ 
parison  of  college  graduates  with  the  community  at  large,  we 
meet  the  difficulty  again  of  fi.xing  the  larger  group  from 
among  which  each  special  groiq)  that  achieves  the  ll’ho's  xvho 
type  of  eminence  may  be  said  to  have  been  selected.  Of  the 
adult  male  white  population  between  the  ages  of  32.5  and  72.5 
(between  which  ages  are  included  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  col¬ 
legians  mentioned  in  J Ilia's  who)  there  are  only  about  .061 
])er  cent.  ( i  in  1628)  who  find  a  place  in  Who's  zvho.  If  we 
in  turn  take  the  larger  body  of  eligible  graduates  from  among 
whom  the  ITho's  zoho  collegians  have  in  reality  been  selected, 
we  should  get  a  ratio  of  one  mention  in  Who’s  zvlio  for  every 
nineteen  such  graduates.  This  contrast  is,  however,  alto¬ 
gether  overdrawn,  because  the  ratio,  i  in  19,  is  derived  from 
a  selected  list  of  colleges,  and  from  the  graduates  in  arts,  who 
in  a  measure  rejjresent  the  most  highly  selected  portion  of  the 
college-graduate  population.  If  we  adopt  the  broadest  inter- 
])retation  of  the  term  “  college  graduate,”  we  may  accept  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dexter’s  estimate  that  in  1900  there  were  334,000  col¬ 
lege  graduates  living.  Of  these  there  would  be  between  the 
ages  above  specified,  alxnit  184.000.  W'ith  these  data  we  may 
calculate  that  i  in  41  of  all  college  graduates  of  all  types 
would  find  his  way  into  Who's  zi’ho.  Next,  if  we  regard  the 
native  male  white  population  as  the  one  from  which  in  a  very 
much  larger  measure  than  any  other  group  ( 89  i)er  cent,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  third  edition  of  Jl’ho's  zcho)  the  Who's  zvho 
candidates  are  drawn,  we  may  still  further  reduce  the  advan¬ 
tage  which  the  college  graduate  has  over  the  average  citizen 
to  achieve  the  Who's  zcho  distinction.  According  as  we  com¬ 
pare  these  numbers  (and  according  further  as  we  i)refer  the 
first  or  second  edition  of  Jl’ho's  zvho  for  our  standard),  we 
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would  conclude  that  a  college  graduate  has  86,  or  60,  or  40,  or 
28,  or  20  times  as  great  a  chance  as  the  non-collegian  to  find 
his  name  in  Who’s  who.  Somewhere  between  20  and  86  may 
he  said  to  lie  the  relative  superiority  of  the  college  graduate 
for  this  special  type  of  distinction.  I  am  willing  to  add  my 
own  impression  from  a  careful  survey  of  the  data,  that  a  num¬ 
ber  not  differing  very  much  from  40  represents  a  fair  com¬ 
parison  between  the  average  eligible  college  graduate  and  the 
average  eligible  citizen. 

I  have  deemed  it  worth  while  to  present  somewhat  in  detail 
the  data  supplying  the  basis  of  comparison  between  the  dis¬ 
tribution  as  to  distinction  of  the  collegian  and  the  non-col¬ 
legian,  in  order  to  make  it  clear  upon  the  basis  what  kind  of 
material  such  comparisons  must  be  made;  the  material  is  not 
ideal  for  the  purpose,  but  it  yields  a  suggestive  comparison, 
provided  always  that  one  appreciates  and  makes  allowance  for 
the  probable  error  of  one's  measuring  instruments.  So  many 
of  the  studies  in  this  field  have  been  pursued  without  due 
recognition  of  this  principle,  and  have  accordingly  led  to  con¬ 
clusions  so  very  unreasonable  and  obviously  im])robable.  that 
a  presentation  of  the  kind  of  comparison  which  the  data  really 
make  possible,  seemed  necessary  at  the  outset  of  this  discus¬ 
sion. 

It  has  likewise  been  shown  that  not  only  does  the  college 
man  meet  in  a  very  decidedly  greater  degree  than  the  non¬ 
collegian,  the  requirements  of  a  successful  career  in  after-life, 
hut  the  high-grade  college  man  meets  these  rec|uirements  very 
much  more  generally  than  does  the  average  college  man.  For 
this  comparison  there  are  available  in  a  fair  percentage  of  the 
important  colleges  the  records  of  the  honor  society  of  Phi 
P>''ta  Kappa.  Confining  our  attention  to  those  institutions  in 
which  this  society  has  existed  for  twenty  years  or  more,  the 
propc'rtion  of  Phi  P>eta  Kappa  men  mentionefl  in  JVho's  xvho, 
when  compared  with  the  proportion  represented  in  this  l)ook, 
of  those  who  did  not  receive  this  distinction  in  their  college 
days,  would  furnish  the  desired  datum.  The  result  is  to 
establish  the  superiority  in  point  of  future  distincti(Mi  of  the 
high-grade  college  man.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  e.xpress  in  num- 
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hers  the  <legree  of  this  superiority  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  man 
over  the  rest  of  his  colleg^e  class.  Professor  Dexter  {Popular 
science  monthly,  March,  1903),  from  whose  articles  I  have 
taken  most  of  my  data,  concludes  that  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
man  has  2.8  as  great  a  chance  to  get  into  Who’s  who  as  has 
the  average  college  graduate.  But  Professor  De.xter’s  ratio 
for  the  average  college  man — as  I  shall  show  later  on — is 
based  upon  too  generous  an  estimate  in  regard  to  the  total 
numher  of  living  alumni  that  may  he  said  to  enter  into  the 
comparison.  By  taking  these  data  from  the  actual  alumni 
lists  of  a  sufficient  sample  of  these  colleges,  the  ratio  of 
superiority  reduces  to  1.55;  and  there  are  other  considerations 
that  lead  one  to  regard  the  latter  numher  as  representing  the 
degree  of  sui)eriority  more  fairly  than  the  former  number. 
There  is  no  uniform  ratio  as  to  the  degree  of  this  superiority 
in  the  several  colleges.  At  Harvard,  Bowdoin,  Cornell,  Dart¬ 
mouth,  Wesleyan,  and  Williams,  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  man  is 
twice  as  successful  or  more  than  twice  as  successful  as  the 
rest  of  the  college  in  getting  into  Who's  who.  At  Columbia, 
Yale,  and  Trinity  he  is  less  than  half  again  as  successful.  At 
.'\mherst  and  Brown  he  is  about  ecpially  successful.  At 
Hamilton  and  Middlebury  he  is  actually  less  successful.  I 
have  no  way  of  accounting  for  this  dilTerence.  The  consider¬ 
able  variation  of  the  ratios  themselves  would  indicate  that  the 
superiority  is  dependent  upon  rather  comple.x  factors.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  confine  attention  to  the  college  men  who 
do  succeed  in  getting  into  IVho's  who,  we  may  accept  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dexter’s  statement  that  39.3  per  cent,  of  the  IVho’s  zi'ho 
college  men  are  members  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  while  of  the  col¬ 
lege  classes  concerned,  on  the  average  only  15.7  i)er  cent,  were 
elected  to  this  honor  society.  This  ratio — 2.5  to  i — is  a  fair 
expression  within  the  college  class,  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
superiority  as  tested  hy  distinction  in  later  life. 

In  the  case  of  two  of  the  larger  New  England  colleges  the 
exact  standings  in  class  of  its  graduate  members  were  inves¬ 
tigated  with  the  further  conclusion — cpiite  in  reversal  of  the 
ordinary  belief  that  those  who  graduate  at  the  head  of  their 
classes  usually  turn  out  to  be  very  commonplace  mortals,  if 
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not  actual  failures — that  by  far  the  largest  percentage  (5.4) 
of  mentions  in  Who's  who  is  found  among  those  who  grad¬ 
uated  in  th^  first  tenth  of  their  class;  and  the  second  and  third 
tenths  furnish  an  appreciably  greater  clientele  (2.7  per  cent.) 
for  Who’s  zoho  than  do  the  remainder  of  the  class,  who 
represent  its  average  (1.8  per  cent),  and  fairly  unifonn  con¬ 
tribution  to  Who’s  zvho  distinction.  Professor  Dexter  has 
even  found  for  a  limited  group  of  classes,  that  the  men  who 
graduate  at  the  head  and  in  the  second  and  third  places  in 
their  classes,  distinctly  excel  even  the  high  proportion  of 
Who’s  zvho  men  that  was  achieved  by  the  first  tenth  of  the 
class.  This  preponderance  in  favor  of  the  high-grade  and  of 
the  highest-grade  of  college  men,  decided  by  the  ability  to 
achieve  the  Who’s  zvho  type  of  distinction  in  after  life,  is  con¬ 
vincingly  established. 

The  present  inquiry  aims  by  a  similar  method  to  compare 
the  success  of  various  colleges  and  various  types  of  colleges  by 
the  comparison  of  the  proportion'  of  their  graduates  who  are 
mentioned  in  Who’s  zvho.  This  comparison  is  quite  difficult 
to  make — not  ideally,  but  ])ractically — because  the  data  that 
are  most  desirable  are  not  forthcoming.  In  many  respects  it 
will  be  necessary  to  confine  the  inquiry  within  the  limits  for 
which  the  data  are  most  nearly  available.  What  we  first  wish 
to  know  is  the  number  of  college  men  who  are  mentioned  in 
Who’s  zvho,  and  what  is  their  distribution.  Furthermore,  it 
is  not  at  all  necessary  that  our  count  should  be  exhaustive;  if 
it  includes  a  half,  or  any  fair  proportion  of  college  graduates, 
we  shall  be  dealing  with  a  sufficiently  large  sample  of  the 
whole.  Our  educational  system,  or  want  of  it,  has  j)roduced 
such  an  absurdly  extensive  number  of  institutions  that  call 
themselves  colleges,  or  more  usually  and  with  less  modesty, 
universities,  that  any  statistical  investigation  is  confronted  by 
an  embarrassing  array  of  i)ossible  enumerations.  The  great 
mass  of  colleges  of  this  type,  of  which  any  individual  college 
would  contribute  but  a  very  small  handful  to  Who’s  zvho,  will 
only  be  incidentally  considered  in  this  investigation. 

As  to  the  distribution  of  the  Who’s  zvho  collegians,  the  in¬ 
quiry  begins  naturally  with  their  distribution  as  to  time.  The 
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chronological  presentation  is  interesting.  For  this  purpose  I 
have  taken  niy  statistics  rather  liberally,  without  much  correc¬ 
tion  for  any  specific  purpose,  and  have  included  about  6o  per 
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The  curve  represents  the  actual  number  of  living  college  graduates  (of  a  consid¬ 
erable  selection  of  colleges)  whose  date  of  graduation  falls  within  the  five-year 
periods  indicated  below.  Thus  ’40  means  the  years  from  1840  to  1844  inclusive. 
The  numbers  at  the  sides  indicate  the  actual  number  of  college  graduates  enumer¬ 
ated  in  IVho's  ivho'.  thus  the  portion  of  the  curve  from  1870  to  1874  (which  rep¬ 
resents  the  maximum)  shows  that  within  this  period  there  are  367  living  graduates 
of  the  included  colleges.  The  most  notable  irregularity  in  the  curve  is  that  due  to 
the  Civil  War.  The  decade  from  i860  to  1865  shows  a  decided  diminution  in  liv- 
ing  graduates,  the  defection  being  fully  restored  only  in  the  period  beginning  with 
1870.  The  broken  line  indicates  the  probable  distribution  for  the  period  1860- 
1870,  had  there  been  no  civil  war. 

cent,  of  all  the  college  men  included  in  Who’s  zvho — all  that  I 
have  tabulated.  Grouping  them  in  five-years  periods,  there 
appear  to  be  of  those  who  graduate  between  1829  and  1834, 
12;  between  1834  and  1839,  25:  between  1840  and  1844.  44; 
between  1844  and  1849,  9-:  between  1850  and  1854,  174; 
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between  1855  and  1859,  276;  between  i860  and  1864,  292: 

between  1865  and  1869,  298;  between  1870  and  1875,  367: 

between  1875  and  1879,  363;  between  1880  and  1884.  334; 

between  1885  and  1889,  266;  between  1890  and  1894,  158: 

between  1895  1898,  23;  in  all,  2724.  When  these  data 

are  placed  pictorially  before  the  eye,  certain  relations  become 
evident.  The  distribution  follows  a  very  rejjular  path,  save 
for  one  striking  interruption,  fallin"  in  the  period  between 
i860  and  1870.  The  Civil  War  turned  many  away  from  col- 
lep^e  and  diminished  the  number  of  graduates  for  that  period, 
and  the  individuals  thus  deprived  of  a  collejje  degree — su])ix)s- 
ing  them  to  contribute  their  due  share  to  Who’s  who — will 
naturally  not  fall  within  the  enumeration  expressed  by  this 
curve.  This  gives  one  a  very  realistic  sense  of  the  fact  that 
these  numhers  represent  the  resultant  of  a  fairly  complex,  but 
very  real  state  of  affairs.  This  impression  is  intensified  when 
we  similarly  survey,  as  the  edition  of  1903  enables  us  to  do.  the 
general  age-distrihution  of  the. total  enrollment  of  Who’s  who. 
When  this  is  tabulated,  we  obtain  a  curve  that  is  in  all  respects 
so  similar  to  the  collegiate  curve  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
complicate  the  chart  by  adding  it  thereto.  It  must  be  noted 
that  the  second  edition  of  the  jnihlication  gave  no  basis  for 
computing  the  general  curve  and  that  the  collegiate  curve  here 
presented  was  plotted  before  the  appearance  of  the  third 
edition.  To  find  so  striking  a  similarity  in  the  result  is  a 
welcome  evidence  of  the  significance  of  the  status  here  ex¬ 
hibited,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  collegiate  curve  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  entire  enrollment.  In  only  one 
respect  is  a  difference  to  be  noted  large  enough  to  be  signif¬ 
icant,  except  that  naturally  the  curve  based  upon  the  larger 
numhers  is  smoother  than  the  more  limited  curve.  This  re¬ 
lates  to  the  defection  produced  by  the  Civil  War;  while  the 
same  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  curve  occurs,  it  is  less 
marked:  thus  indicating  that  the  jieriod  of  the  war  was  more 
effective  in  keeping  men  from  college  than  in  preventing  them 
from  acquiring  distinction.  Apart  from  those  who  lost  their 
lives  in  this  conflict  and  so  still  leave  the  impress  of  their  loss 
in  the  American  book  of  the  honorable  living  forty  years  after,. 
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we  have  an  indication  that  the  suvivors  in  due  proportion 
achieved  distinction,  altho  they  were  in  specially  large  meas¬ 
ure  deprived  of  the  aid  thereto  offered  by  a  course  in  college. 
In  the  curve,  as  shown  on  the  left-hand  side,  the  rapid  diminu¬ 
tion  expresses  the  increasing  mortality  with  years.  Even 
supposing  that  there  were  as  many  candidates  for  Who’s  zvho 
distinction  in  these  earlier  classes  as  for  the  middle  period  and 
the  later  years,  (which  of  course  is  not  the  case,)  there  would 
he  a  rapid  decline  of  the  representation  of  the  earlier  graduates 
owing  to  their  dying  out.  The  actual  curve  represents  the 
combination  of  both  of  these  factors.  The  middle  period  of 
life,  including  the  groups  from  i860  to  1885,  embraces  by  far 
the  greatest  measure  of  Who’s  zvho  collegian.s — in  all  64  per 
cent,  of  the  whole — a  proportion  that  would  be  still  higher 
were  it  not  for  the  decrease  resulting  from  the  Civil  War. 
For  the  last  and  youngest  group  of  collegians  the  representa¬ 
tion  again  sharply  and  rapidly  declines.  The  cause  of  this 
decline  is  the  fact  that  it  takes  a  considerable  number  of  years 
for  a  college  graduate,  or  indeed  for  any  promising  man  at 
that  period  of  life,  of  however  excellent  gifts,  to  establish  his 
rank,  make  his  name,  and  thus  be  enrolled  in  Who’s  who.  As 
the  left  portion  of  the  curve  is  predominantly  an  index  of 
mortality,  so  the  right  portion  becomes  an  index  of  immatu¬ 
rity.  This  decline  might  possibly  be  more  pronounced  than  it 
actually  is,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  number  .of  these 
young  collegians,  owing  to  the  decided  increase  in  college 
classes,  is  a  distinctly  larger  one,  and  so  in  some  measure 
counterbalances  the  smaller  portion  of  this  generation  who 
have  within  a  few  years  established  a  Who’s  zvho  reputation. 
Yet  this  does  not  apply  in  greater  measure  to  young  college 
graduates  than  to  promising  young  men  in  general. 

While  our  ultimate  interest  is  centered  in  the  ratio  of  the 
Who’s  zvho  collegians  to  the  total  number  of  living  graduates 
from  among  whom  they  were  selected,  it  is  interesting  to 
consider  more  closely  the  distribution  of  the  living  graduates 
and  their  contributions  to  the  Who’s  zvho  volume.  It  must  be 
emphasized  that  the  datum  that  is  most  difficult  to  secure  is 
that  of  the  actual  number  of  graduates  alive  in  any  one 
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year, — for  our  purposes,  the  year  1900.  The  only  reliable 
source  of  information  is  presented  by  the  alumni  lists  pub¬ 
lished  by  many  of  the  colleges.  These  are  compiled  with 
variable  accuracy,  and  certainly  with  variable  convenience  for 
the  purpose  of  the  statistical  investigator.  I  have  been  able 
to  secure  forty-six  of  these  catalogues,  including  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  colleges,  but  including,  with  few  exceptions,  all 
of  the  score  of  prominent  colleges  which  one  certainly  would 
desire  to  include  in  such  a  survey.  Not  all  the  names  men¬ 
tioned  in  these  alumni  lists  are  to  be  regarded  as  eligible  to 
the  kind  of  Who’s  zvlio  distinction  that  we  are  studying.  In 
enumerating  the  collegians  in  Who’s  xvlio,  only  those  were 
counted  who  mentioned  the  fact  of  taking  a  baccalaureate  de¬ 
gree;  and  each  man  was  credited  to  the  college  in  which  he 
took  such  degree,  without  reference  to  any  further  degrees 
which  he  may  have  taken  elsewhere.  No  professional  de¬ 
grees  were  considered  in  the  enumeration.  Further,  the 
count  was  limited  to  men,  as  the  coeducational  factor  would 
have  introduced  a  complication  that  was  irregularly  applicable 
to  a  minority  of  the  cases  only.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  say,  in  the 
embarras  dcs  richcsscs  of  American  colleges,  just  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  college  degree.  It  is  also  difficult  to  determine  just 
what  semi-professional  degrees  shoultl  be  included.  Every 
attempt  has  been  made  to  be  consistent  in  the  jnatter,  but  no 
rigid  rule  was  followed,  but  rather  a  special  judgment  taken 
in  all  doubtful  cases.  The  B.  S.  degree  offers  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult  query.  In  some  institutions  the  degree  is  confined  to 
engine«rs,  in  others  to  scientific  students.  I  have  adopted  the 
rule  in  all  clear  cases  to  exclude  it  where  it  represents  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  technical  engineering  education,  and  to  admit  it  when 
the  course  was  probably  taken  with  all  the  academic  surround¬ 
ings  that  would  be  available  to  the  other  collegians.  Thus  I 
have  included  students  of  the  scientific  schools  at  Harvard  and 
at  Yale,  and  others  of  like  grade.  I  was  practically  forced  to 
this  course  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  men  mentioned  in 
Who’s  zuho  in  great  part  simply  indicated  that  they  were  Har¬ 
vard  men  or  Yale  men;  but  as  I  counted  these  in  my  IVho’s 
zi'ho  enumeration,  I  must  likewise  include  in  my  general 
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enumeration  the  larger  number  from  among  whom  these  have 
gained  special  distinction.  I  have  no  doubt  that  on  this  score 
some  error  has  resulted — an  error  affecting  some  institutions 
more  seriously  than  others;  but  I  am  e(iually  confident  that 
such  error  does  not  diminish  the  value  of  any  of  the  general 
conclusions  upon  which  emphasis  is  laid.  When  the  college 
was  given,  but  not  the  year  of  graduation  (and  it  is  surprising 
how  often  this  and  other  gaps  in  the  data  of  education  occur), 
the  average  date  of  graduation  was  assumed,  and  from  the 
date  of  birth  of  the  individual  the  probable  year  of  bis  gradua¬ 
tion  was  supplied. 

The  general  curve  of  distribution  shown  in  Fig.  i 
bas  ix)inted  out  that  the  youngest  college  graduates  are  in 
no  fair  sense  “  eligibles  ”  for  the  Who’s  ivho  degree. 
It  seems  fair  and  convenient  to  cut  off  the  curve  at  the 
“  1890”  ]X)int;  this  I  have  done  for  all  my  calculations  in 
which  ratios  are  considered,  tho  I  have  deemed  it  well  enough 
to  have  them  in  mind  for  other  purposes.  Similarly,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  living  collegians  who  graduated  before  1840  was  too 
small  to  warrant  consideration.  My  main  inve.stigation  is 
thus  confined  to  certain  college  graduates  between  the  j’ears 
of  1840  and  1890.  Within  this  jjeriod  we  retain  92  per  cent, 
of  all  those  enumerated  in  Who’s  ivho  and  falling  within  the 
selectifm  of  colleges  here  considered.  This  selection  of 
“  alumni  list  ”  colleges  gives  me  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the 
collegians  mentioned  in  Who’s  who — an  ample  proportion  for 
all  puriKises.  It  remains  to  add  that  it  was  foreseen  that  only 
colleges  of  a  considerable  age  could  be  included  in  many  of  the 
comparisons  to  be  made.  Practically  no  college  was  con¬ 
sidered,  even  where  an  alumni  list  was  available,  that  grad¬ 
uated  its  first  class  later  than  1870.  Our  data  have  thus  to  do 
in  the  main  with  the  male  graduates  in  arts  in  a  selection  of 
forty-six  colleges  that  have  kept  alumni  lists  and  whose  records 
go  back  as  far  as  1870. 

While  I  shall  use  these  forty-six  colleges  for  most  of  the 
comparisons.  I  shall  for  the  purpose  of  age-distribution  find 
it  best  to  still  further  limit  the  data  in  order  to  secure  com- 
])ar.'ible  results;  namely,  to  those  thirty-one  colleges  out  of  the 
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forty-six  that  have  a  continuous  record  back  to  1840.  This 
omission  is  far  less  extensive  than  it  appears;  for  the  fifteen 
colleges  thus  omitted  contribute  only  one-eighth  of  the  kyho’s 
ivho  men  belonging  to  the  forty-six  colleges,  and  only  one- 
sixth  of  the  total  of  college  graduates  of  the  forty-six  colleges 
during  the  period  considered. 

Constructing  first  the  general  curve  of  distribution  of 
Who’s  loho  collegians  for  these  thirty-one  colleges  similar 
to  that  constructed  in  Fig.  i,  we  obtain  the  heavy  line 
of  Fig.  2.  The  result  is  quite  the  same  as  before,  the 
curve  being  not  so  regular  in  contour,  the  gap  made  by 
the  Civil  War  ecpially  prominent,  and  the  other  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  curve  apparent.  In  the  same  figure  is 
shown  in  the  clotted  line  the  growth  of  the  number  of  grad¬ 
uates  of  these  colleges  for  the  period  1840-1900.  It  must  be 
understcK)d  that  this  is  a  curve  of  living  graduates  only,  which 
means  the  number  alive  in  1900.^  This  curve  accordingly 
does  not  indicate  the  increase -in  the  number  of  collegians  for 
each  five-year  jieriod  from  1840  to  1890,  but  only  of  those 
that  have  survived  up  to  '1900.  It  is  obvious  that  a  far 
greater  projxirtion  of  the  later  classes  do  survive,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  know  conclusively  that  much  of  the  increase  of  the 
curve  is  due  to  the  lesser  mortality  of  the  younger  collegians. 
To  estimate  the  amount  of  this  factor,  I  have  placed  on  the  chart 
the  mortality-curve  according  to  the  American  Experience 
Tables  of  the  life  insurance  companies  for  the  average  of 
insured  lives  of  individuals  of  the  same  ages.  Had  all  the 

*  As  the  alumni  lists  were  published  at  different  periods,  some  corrections  must  be 
applied  to  bring  them  to  the  same  pericd.  To  obtain  a  standard  for  doing  this,  I 
have  in  a  dozen  cases,  including  the  most  eminent  and  largest  colleges,  taken  at 
least  two  alumni  lists  published  at  intervals  of  several  years,  and  compared  the 
proportion  of  living  graduates  (before  1890)  in  the  two.  This  will  of  course  always 
be  less  in  the  later  lists  From  this  comparison  f  conclude  that  the  death  rate  of 
college  graduates  of  the  pericnl  included  was  about  1.89  per  cent,  per  annum,  ff 
accordingly  I  have  an  alumni  list  of  1895,  I  deduct  from  the  number  of  living 
alumni  there  recorded  five  times  1.89  per  cent,  of  the  total  number,  ft  is  in  this 
way  that  all  the  colleges  have  been  placed  upon  the  same  footing.  I  have  not 
found  it  necessary  to  make  allowance  for  catalogues  issued  later  than  1900,  but  I 
have  indicated  by  a  minus  or  plus  sign  the  effect  of  this  factor  upon  ratios  deduced 
from  the  number  of  living  alumni.  What  I  have  done,  then,  is  simply  to  bring  the 
surviving  alumni  of  the  year  1900  into  comparison  with  the  IVhe’s  who  alumni  of 
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college  classes  been  ecjual  in  size  since  1840.  and  were  the 
college  mortality  the  same  as  that  of  the  non-collegian,  then 
the  curve  of  living  graduates  would  he  the  same  as  the  mor¬ 
tality  curve.  The  difference  between  them  shows  the  de¬ 
cided  relative  excess  of  collegians  since  about  1885,  and  the 
relative  smallness  of  the  college  classes  from  there  backward. 

At  the  top  of  this  figure  I  have  placed  a  series  of  lines  op¬ 
posite  the  appropriate  semi-decade,  the  lengths  of  which  lines 
indicate  the  proportion  of  Who's  zoho  men  for  the  several 
periods  in  terms  of  the  living  graduates  of  the  period.  Had 
each  five-year  period  been  ecpially  productive  of  Who’s  zcho 
men,  the  length  of  this  line  would  have  been  the  same  thruout. 
It  appears  that  for  the  middle-aged  men  this  comes  near  to 
being  true.  The  gt*aduates  from  1850  to  1870  show  much  the 
same  proix>rtion  of  Who’s  zoho  men — for  the  selected  colleges 
here  considered,  about  7  per  cent,  or  i  in  14  or  15.  I'urther 
on  the  proportion  declines,  and  for  the  last  decade  of  the 
century  very  decidedly  declines.  This  decline  represents  the 
fact,  everywhere  apparent,  that  it  takes  a  number  of  years 
after  graduation  to  achieve  the  IVho’s  zvho  distinction,  even  for 
those  persons  who  will  inevitably  achieve  it.  Not  i  in  700  of 
the  men  out  of  college  from  o  to  5  years  find  a  place  in  Who’s 
zvho;  alxHit  i  in  140  of  all  out  of  college  10  years  or  less  are 
mentioned  in  Who’s  zvho;  i  in  68  of  those  15  years  or  less  out 
of  college ;  i  in  46  for  those  20  years  out  of  college,  and  so  on 
until  on  the  average  we  have  the  ratio  of  about  i  in  21,  or 
omitting  the  last  decade,  1  in  iq.  W  hy  the  older  classes 
should  show  a  smaller  proportion  of  ll’ho’s  zvho  mentions,  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  e.xplain.  It  would  seem  as  tho  age  should  not 
bar  one  from  mention  in  Jl'ho's  zvho.  I  am  inclined  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  fact  that  it  appears  to  be  a  bar  by  the  considera¬ 
tion  that  Jl'ho’s  zvho  was  made  up  at  the  very  end  of  the 
century.  Had  it  been  ])ublished  a  score  of  years  or  two  score 
of  years  earlier,  the  names  of  men  would  have  been  included 
who  were  notable  in  that  day,  but  who,  tho  in  due  proportion 
alive  in  1900,  had  been  forgotten.  Had  there  been  a  Who’s 
zvho  in  tbe  early  days,  their  names  would  have  been  included, 
and  once  in.  verv  likely  would  have  remained  in.  This  factor 
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would  be  influential  in  decreasing  proportion  as  we  g’o  back¬ 
ward,  and  perhaps  accounts  adequately  for  the  nature  of  this 
decline.  We  are  hardly  warranted  in  assuming'  that  these 
early  periods  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  less  productive  of 
distinguished  men  than  the  later  ones.  It  seems  fairer  to  ex- 
l)lain  their  relative  absence  from  Who’s  loho  by  the  fact  that 
this  biographic  directory  has  naturally  given  prominence  to 
the  college  graduates  of  the  middle  and  later  portions  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  main  curve  of  Fig.  2  is  quite  as  readily  interpreted  as 
a  curve  of  age-distribution  as  of  years  since  graduation.  It 
has  been  shown  (by  Mr.  W.  Scott  Thomas  in  the  Popular 
science  monthly  for  June,  1903)  that  the  age  of  college  grad¬ 
uates  shows  a  very  slight  variation  from  the  average  of  223/2 
years;  hence  the  addition  of  221/2  years  to  the  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  graduation  furnishes  the  required  trans¬ 
formation.  Thus  men  of  the  period  of  1870  to  1874  would  be 
on  the  average  fifty  years  old  in  1900.  If  we  calculate  the 
average  age  of  the  graduates  of  the  forty-six  colleges  by  this 
method,  our  result  becomes  50.7  years  (or  52.3  years  if  grad¬ 
uates  since  1890  he  excluded).  For  the  list  of  the  thirty-one 
colleges  it  is  51.5,  or  53.1  years,  excluding  graduates  since 
1890.''  As  compared  with  the  average  age  of  the  total  enroll¬ 
ment  of  Who's  ivho  men,  this  shows  a  slightly  more  youthful 
average  for  the  collegians.  A  similar  calculation  for  all  col¬ 
lege  graduates  gives  an  average  of  41.9  years  for  the  larger 
group  and  41.8  years  for  the  smaller  group.  The  collegian 
enrolled  in  Who’s  xvho  is  thus  about  ten  years  older  than  the 
collegian  who  is  not  enrolled  in  Who's  xvho.  Tho  this  differ¬ 
ence  cannot  he  interpreted  as  an  exact  expression  of  the  average 
time  that  it  takes  a  college  man  to  achieve  the  Who’s  xvho 

’  In  many  ways  the  median  (that  is  the  num1)er  that  is  as  often  rather  than  as 
much  exceeded  as  it  is  fallen  short  of  by  the  individuals  in  the  group)  gives  a  fairer 
comparison  than  the  average.  This  would  be  especially  true  for  the  total  of  college 
graduates  that  includes  so  many  of  the  younger  men.  The  median  age  for  the 
larger  group  of  college  graduates  is  41.  i  years  (49.8  if  graduates  since  1890  are 
omitted);  of  the  smaller  group,  37.5  years  (48.9  if  graduates  since  1890  are 
excluded).  The  median  age  of  the  Who's  who  men  of  the  larger  group  is  47.8 
(53.5  years  if  the  graduates  since  1890  are  omitted)  ;  of  the  smaller  group  is  51.5 
(53.1  if  the  graduates  since  1890  are  excluded). 
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Figure  2. 

The  heavy  line  represents  for  the  31  colleges  for  which  a  complete  record  is  avail¬ 
able  from  1840  to  1900  the  same  distribution  represented  for  the  larger  group  of 
colleges  in  Figure  i.  The  broken  line  represents  the  actual  number  of  living  alumni 
of  these  colleges.  It  shows  at  first  a  moderate,  then  an  irregular  increase  (due  to 
the  Civil  War)  and  in  later  years  a  more  decided  increase.  To  indicate  relatively 
what  part  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the  dying  off  of  the  older  graduates  and  what 
part  to  the  increase  in  numbers  of  the  more  recent  graduates,  the  light  line  is  added 
to  show  the  mortality  curve  (according  to  life  insurance  experience)  of  men  of  the 
same  ages  as  the  college  graduates.  The  difference  between  these  two  curves  in¬ 
dicates  the  relative  fluctuation  in  the  actual  numbers  of  college  graduates  for  the 
several  five-year  periods,  the  most  noteworthy  feature  being  the  great  increase  in 
college  graduates  since  1885.  At  the  top  of  the  curve  are  represented  by  the 
lengths  of  vertical  lines,  the  proportions,  relative  to  the  actual  number  of  living 
graduates,  of  the  U'ho's  who  college  graduates.  The  more  recent  graduates  fail, 
as  is  natural,  to  be  represented  in  due  proportion  to  their  numbers  ;  the  graduates 
of  the  middle  period  show  a  fairly  uniform  representation  ;  while  the  older  grad¬ 
uates  (probably  owing  to  the  recent  dale  at  which  Who's  who  was  compiled)  again 
show  a  falling  off  in  their  contributions  to  ll’ho's  who.  It  must  be  understood 
that  these  lines  refer  to  relative  representation,  the  differences  in  actual  numbers 
of  living  alumni  being  eliminated.  The  numbers  on  the  left  refer  to  the  number 
of  mentions  in  Who's  who  ;  those  on  the  right  to  the  total  enumeration  of  living 
college  graduates. 
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grade  of  distinction,  the  difference  is  certainly  related  to  this 
fact;  but  no  quantitative  relation  can  be  deduced  therefrom. 
It  becomes  clear  frc«n  this  survey  of  ages  that  we  are  dealing 
in  the  case  of  the  Who’s  ivho  collegians  mainly  with  middle- 
aged  and  older  men.  An  interesting  corroborative  inde.\  of 
this  fact  is  given  by  the  editors  of  the  second  and  third  editions 
of  Who’s  who.  They  tell  us  that  of  the  8602  names  included 
in  the  first  edition,  498,  or  a  mortality  of  29  per  thousand  per 
annum,  were  known  to  have  died  in  the  two  years  elapsing 
between  the  appearance  of  the  first  two  editions,  27  per 
thousand  between  the  second  and  third  editions.  This  would 
seem  at  first  sight  to  be  a  very  heavy  mortality  indeed.  If, 
however,  we  take  the  collegiate  Who’s  zvho  man  as  a  fair 
sample  of  the  whole,  and  calculate  separately  the  average 
death-rate  for  the  number  included  in  each  of  the  five-year 
groups  represented  in  Fig.  i,  we  obtain  a  rate  of  28.5  per 
annum  ])er  thousand,  which  would  seem  to  indicate,  so  far  as 
the  comparison  is  legitimate,  .that  the  death-rate  of  Who’s 
zvho  men  is  the  normal  one  for  the  men  of  the  ages  represented 
in  the  distribution  curve  of  collegians  in  Who’s  zvho. 

The  first  portion  of  our  inquiry  has  thus  considered  the 
distribution  in  time  of  the  distinguished  graduates  of  Amer¬ 
ican  colleges,  leaving  to  the  second  portion  that  which  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  a  similar  local  or  geographical  distribution. 
Obviously  the  most  important  table  is  that  presenting  for 
each  college  the  proportion  of  (a)  its  representation  in  Who’s 
zvho  and  (b)  the  number  of  its  living  graduates  eligible  to 
that  distinction.  I  have  already  indicated  that  the  former 
datum  (a)  offers  no  serious  difficulty  other  than  that  of  main¬ 
taining  a  consistent  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  technical  or  semi- 
technical  degrees,  and  this  will  not  seriously  affect  the  desired 

ratio,  T  .  I  have  indicated  that  the  latter  datum,  (b).  can 
b 

be  obtained  only  from  alumni  lists,  which  must  be  examined 
both  carefully  and  criticallv;  and  finally.  I  have  indicated  that 

the  several  resulting  ratios  of  comparison,  -g,  for  the  several 

colleges,  are  strictly  comparable  with  one  another,  only  in  so 
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far  as  the  composition  of  the  body  of  the  alumni  is  measurably 
the  same ;  more  particularly,  ( i )  that  only  male  graduates 
should  be  enumerated,  (2)  that  the  institutions  concerned 
should  be  at  least  thirty  years  old,  and  that  proper  correction 
should  be  applied  to  those  not  as  old  as  sixty  years,  (3)  that 
alumni  of  less  than  ten  years’  standing  should  be  omitted  in 
all  cases,'*  (4)  that  some  allowance  be  made  in  favor  of  those 
institutions  in  which  semi-technical  degrees  must  in  some 
measure  be  included,  and  (5)  that  a  correction  should  be 
applied  to  bring  all  the  alumni  lists  to  a  fair  comparability  as 
to  date  of  compilation  with  one  another  and  with  the  date  of 
the  compilation  of  Who’s  zvho.^  Any  comparison  that  neglects 
these  factors  is  certain  to  be  unreliable  and  is  likely  to  be  mis¬ 
leading.  Even  tbe  legitimate  comparisons  must  be  interpreted 
as  certain  in  their  general  a])plications  only;  and  no  stress 
should  be  laid  upon  tbe  precise  figures  nor  upon  minute  differ¬ 
ences. 

As  the  ratio  ^  is  to  be  the  leading  figure  in  this  discussion, 
it  may  be  worthy  of  a  name.  I  shall  call  it  the  “  index  of 
distinction.  I  shall  always  present  it  as  the  ratio  ^  cor¬ 
rected,  in  accordance  with  the  points  above  enumerated,  f 
present,  first,  tbe  list  of  colleges  in  alphabetical  order,  giving 
for  each  its  number  of  mentions  in  Who’s  who,  the  number 
of  living  alumni  (both  within  the  group  of  years  above 
specified),  and  then  the  ratio  of  the  two  numbers,  which  in 
those  cases  in  which  no  correction  need  be  applied  will  be  tbe 
actual  ratio  of  the  numbers  given  in  the  table ;  but  in  most  cases 
will  differ  from  that  ratio  thru  the  application  of  one  or  more 
of  the  corrections  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 


*  The  possibility  of  applying  this  correction  I  owe  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  who  has  furnished  me  with  the  necessary  data.  The 
data  thus  supplied  have  been  used  to  advantage  in  connection  with  the  alumni 
lists. 

•  For  the  mathematical  treatment  incident  to  these  corrections  I  am  indebted  to 
verbal  suggestions  from  Professor  Moore  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  to 
practical  aid  furnished  me  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Persons  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin, 
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TABLE  I 


COLLEGE 

No.  in 

Who’s  who  ” 

No.  of  Living 
Grads,  in  Arts 
to  1890 

Corrected  Index 
of  Distinction 

Alabama  (U.  of) . 

23 

878 

4.65- 

Amherst . 

III 

1880 

5.90 

♦Beloit . 

11 

311 

3.68- 

*Boston . 

9 

270 

2.95-f- 

Bowdoin . 

61 

1032 

5  91- 

Brown . 

67 

1546 

4.88 

♦California . 

11 

421 

2.37 

Colby .  .. 

24 

547 

4.73  ? 

Columbia . 

117 

1904 

6.14 

Columbian .  . 

10 

236 

5  07 

♦Cornell . . . 

76 

1046 

6.68 

♦Cornell  (Iowa) . 

9 

249 

3-64— 

Dartmouth . 

88 

2103 

4.96 

Franklin-Marshall . 

13 

584 

2.23 

Georgia  (U.  of) . 

11 

770 

i-43-f- 

Hamilton . 

54 

1242 

5  00 

Harvard . 

369 

4611 

8  00 

Haverford . 

19 

345 

5.51 

♦Hillsdale . 

6 

352 

1.78 

Hobart . 

19 

403 

4.99 

•Illinois . 

14 

349 

3.80 

Indiana., . 

19 

495 

3  84- 

♦Kentucky  (U.  of) . 

6 

99 

5-94? 

Marietta . 

13  . 

396 

3.21  — 

Mercer . 

6 

452 

1.38 

•Michigan . 

125 

1693 

7-55 

Middlebury . 

19 

366 

519 

♦Missouri . 

12 

489 

2.50 

Oberlin . 

35 

727 

4.81 

•Ohio  Wesleyan . 

25 

879 

2.89— 

Pennsylvania  (U.  of). . . . 

90 

1153 

8.97- 

Princeton . 

132 

2779 

4.99 

•Rochester . 

45 

761 

6.16 

Rutgers . 

16 

790 

2.03-1- 

♦Syracuse . 

11 

820 

1. 41 

Tennessee  (U.  of) . 

8 

144 

5-7b 

Trinity . 

33 

5^4 

6.45 

♦Tufts . 

10 

387 

2.61 

Union . 

68 

ibgs 

4.42 

Vermont . 

22 

420 

5  24 

Wabash . 

15 

424 

3- 89 

Wesleyan . 

50 

,  947 

5.28- 

Western  Reserve . 

10 

332 

2.08 

Williams . 

91 

1371 

6.44 

•Wisconsin . 

28 

657 

4.43 

•Wittenberg . 

6 

302 

2.07 

Yale . 

327 

3585 

7.21 

*  Colleges  marked  thus  (*)  do  not  date  back  as  far  as  1840 ;  and  to  their  ratios  of 
distinction  has  been  applied  an  appropriate  (and  yet  less  certain)  correction,  to  make 
them  as  comparable  as  possible  with  the  older  colleges. 


This  table  could  readily  be  extended  to  include  other  in¬ 
stitutions  and  with  no  modification  of  its  interpretation;  its 
limitation  is  larj^ely  accidental,  due  to  the  availability  of  suit¬ 
able  alumni  lists.  In  the  main,  it  is  representative  because  it 
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omits  rather  few  of  the  most  important  colleges  and  includes 
a  sufficient  variety  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  colleges  to  be 
significant. 

Using  the  index  of  distinction  as  a  basis  of  classification  and 
attempting  to  use  it,  not  mechanically  but  judicially,  I  should 
be  disposed  to  divide  the  colleges  into  the  following  groups : 

TABLE  II 

GROUP  A  GROUP  B  GROUP  C  GROUP  D 


Columbia... 

...6.14-1- 

Trinity . 

•  6.45 

Cornell . 

.  .  6.68 

Williams . 

Harvard... . 

.  •  fS-oo 

Rochester ... 

..6.16 

.Michigan... 

.••7-.W 

( Kentucky. .. 

■■5-94) 

Penna . 

Bowdoin  .... 

Yale . 

...7.21 

Amherst.  .. 

.•500 

(Tennessee. . 

Haverford... 

*.5-5* 

Wesleyan.... 

..5-28 

Vermont .... 

Middlebury.. 

.  5.IQ 

fColumbian . 

Hamilton  .... 

..5.00 

Princeton.... 

Hobart . 

Dartmouth. . 

Brown . 

..4.88 

Oberlin . 

Colby . 

•  4-7.5 

Alabama  ... 

Wisconsin... 

..4-43 

Union . 

■•4-42 

Wabash . 

California . 

Indiana . 

Frank. -Marsh.. 

.2.23 

Illinois . 

.3.80 

West.  Reserve. 

.208 

Cornell  (la.) . 

.3.64 

Wittenberg  ... 

.2.0^ 

Marietta . 

.3.21 

Hillsdale . 

.1.78 

Boston . 

.3.05 

Georgia . 

.*•43 

Ohio  Wesleyan 

.2.8g 

Syracuse . 

1. 41 

Tufts . 

.  2.61 

Mercer . 

.1.38 

Mis.souri . 

2.50 

Group  A:  Index  of  Group  B:  Index  of  Group  C:  Index  of 
6.50-850  4. 50  (4.40) -6.50  2.50-4.50 

6  in  group  22  in  group  10  in  group 

Av.  Index  7.42  Av.  Index  5.30  Av.  Inaex  3.30 


Group  D:  Index  of 
2.50  and  below 
g  in  group 
Av.  Index  1.86 


Group  A  contains  the  small  handful  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  colleges,  that  is,  those  having  the  highest  index  of 
distinction  according  to  the  method  here  adopted.  To  further 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  precise  numbers  thus  appearing 
in  the  table  are  not  significant,  but  only  their  general  and 
relative  positions  in  the  scale,  I  have  arranged  this  small 
group  A  alphabetically.  In  regard  to  two  of  the  univer¬ 
sities  there  included,  a  word  of  comment  is  necessary.  I 
know  that  the  ratio  for  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  as 
given  is  too  high ;  but  I  have  no  certain  method  of  estimating 
to  what  e.xtent  the  methods  of  correction  used  have  favored 
this  institution.  T  feel  confident,  however,  that  the  amount 
of  correction  for  the  uncertain  element  in  this  figure  is  not 
sufficient  to  take  it  out  of  the  high  grade  in  which  it  is  now 
placed.  Similarly,  I  have  included  in  this  list  Columbia 
Ihiiversity,  altho  its  ratio  falls  somewhat  below  the  minimum 
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index  of  distinction  required  for  admission  to  Group  A.  In 
this  case  I  have  equally  good  evidence  that  the  ratio  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  is  too  low,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  graduates  of  its  School  of  Mines  have  been 
included  without  a  proportional  increase  in  the  Who's  zvho 
list.  It  would  not,  of  course,  be  fair  to  throw  out  the  grad¬ 
uates  of  the  Sch(X)l  of  Mines  entirely,  unless  one  were  able  to 
separate  in  the  Who’s  zvho  volume  the  graduates  of  Columbia 
University  that  are  graduates  in  Arts  from  those  that  are 
graduates  of  its  scientific  school.  As  this  cannot  be  done,  1 
have  no  resource  e.xcept  to  indicate  that  the  resulting  ratio 
from  the  inclusion  of  the  body  of  graduates  in  science  makes 
the  resulting  index  of  distinction  too  low,  and  that  any  fair 
correction  would  at  once  bring  Columbia  well  up  within  the 
“  A  ”  list.  I  mention  this  as  an  example  of  the  uncertain 
influences  attaching  to  a  comparison  of  this  kind,  in  order  to 
prevent  readers  who  may  be  particularly  interested  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  certain  colleges  or  universities  from  indulging  in  com¬ 
parisons  that  are  proverbially  odious,  and  in  this  case  unwise ; 
no  such  invidious  distinctions  should  be  based  upon  ])articular 
numbers,  which,  in  this  necessarily  aj)pro.ximate  method  of 
estimation,  happen  to  ex])ress  the  fate  of  their  favorite  uni¬ 
versities. 

Group  I)  represents  the  largest  number  of  well-standing  col¬ 
leges  ;  and  this  group  it  seemed  proper  to  arrange  in  order  of 
their  indices  of  distinction,  remembering  always  that  the  pre¬ 
cise  number  is  affected  with  sufficient  uncertainty  to  deprive 
its  position  in  the  group  of  any  detailed  significance.  I  have 
also  placed  in  parentheses  those  institutions  in  this  and  the 
following  groups,  to  which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  there 
attaches  some  special  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  value  of  its 
index  of  distinction.  The  most  frecpient  cau.se  of  this  special 
uncertainty  is  the  .small  number  of  mentions  in  Who's  zvho, 
upon  which  the  ratio  is  based.  I  have  separated  Group  C  from 
Group  B  partially  with  reference  to  an  arbitrary  limit,  or  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  there  does  seem  a  incxlerate  gaj)  at  this 
])oint  in  the  series  of  ratios  that  I  have  obtained.  Group  D 
is  the  result  of  an  artificial  division. 
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While  1  was  at  work  iiix)n  this  investigation,  there  appeared 
an  article  by  Professor  Dexter  in  the  World’s  zvork  for  April, 
1903,  covering  precisely  the  same  investigation.  He  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  answer  the  question — What  is  the  best  college? 
and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  college  is  the  small 
non-sectarian  college  for  men  in  New  England,  in  towns  of 
more  than  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  While  I  have  above 
recognized  tbe  value  of  several  of  Professor  Dexter’s  studies 
in  educational  statistics,  I  am  compelled  at  this  point  to  use 
his  article  as  the  basis  of  criticism,  to  enforce  a  position  which 
in  many  ways  is  the  most  important  conclusion  from  this 
study.  That  position  emphasizes  the  necessity  in  educational 
statistics,  of  securing  appropriate  data  and  then  of  manipula¬ 
ting  them,  not  mechanically,  but  with  constant  reference  to  the 
conditions  in  which  these  data  have  their  origin.  Professor 
Dexter  has  in  the  main  taken  his  estimates  of  the  numbers  of 
living  graduates  of  the  several  colleges  from  the  information 
given  in  the  New  York  World’s  .Almanac.  This  information 
is  the  result  of  a  circular  letter  issued  by  the  editors  of  the 
Almanac  and  addressed  to  the  colleges  of  the  country.  It  is 
probably  usually  filled  out  by  someone  in  the  executive  office 
of  the  university,  at  times  according  to  accurate  statistics,  if 
such  are  available,  but  far  more  frequently  according  to  esti¬ 
mates  and  guesswork.  I  have  examined  very  carefully  the 
series  of  estimates  in  the  World’s  Almanac  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  have  become  easily  satisfied  that  the  numbers  of 
living  graduates  there  recorded  are  zvholly  unreliable.  By 
this  1  mean  not  merely  that  they  are  occasionally  wrong,  but 
that  it  is  rather  the  exception  to  find  them  reliable,  and  the 
rule  to  find  them  cpiite  haphazard  and  without  regard  to  actual 
statistics.  On  this  score  alone,  it  seems  to  me  that  any  ratio 
derived  from  such  irregular  estimates  of  the  numl)er  of  living 
graduates  must  be  without  value.  In  the  second  place,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dexter  has  taken  the  total  number  of  living  graduates. 
Now,  as  sucb  a  large  projx>rtion  of  these  are  recent  graduates, 
tho.se  institutions  which  have  been  specially  successful  in 
gathering  to  them  a  large  number  of  students  within  the  last 
decade  or  two,  would  have  the  denominator  of  their  index  of 
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distinction  largely  increased,  vvith  no  possibility  of  a  propor¬ 
tionate  increase  in  the  numerator;  this  would  affect  the 
various  colleges  differently  and  very  unfairly.  In  the  third 
place,  no  adequate  account  has  been  taken  of  the  effect  upon 
the  index  of  distinction  of  the  presence  of  technical  courses. 
Professor  Dexter’s  number,  representing  the  total  number  of 
living  graduates,  freriuently  includes  a  very  large  number  of 
those  who  have  taken  technical  degrees,  and  in  other  institu¬ 
tions  includes  none  of  these  at  all.  The  effect  of  this  is  to 
place  at  a  great  disadvantage  those  institutions  which  have 
large  technical  courses ;  for  in  their  cases  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  proportion  of  their  representation  in  Who’s  who  in  the 
departments  of  Engineering  will  not  be  as  large  as  that  in  the 
<lepartments  of  Arts.  Furthermore,  in  the  fourth  place.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dexter’s  method  of  allowing  for  the  presence  of  the 
coeducational  factor,  tho  ai)pro.ximate,  is  not  adequate.  It 
still  reacts  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  coeducational  institution. 
The  only  fair  metluxl  is  to  exclude  this  factor  absolutely. 

These  fonr  sources  of  error  are  so  much  more  important 
than  any  others  in  Professor  Dexter’s  investigation  that  it 
seems  to  me  unnecessary  to  go  into  any  more  explicit  criticism. 
It  would  appear  that  Professor  Dexter’s  conclusion  in  regard 
to  the  distinction  of  the  small  New  England  college  is  wholly 
erroneous,  and  the  reason  why  these  small  New  England  col¬ 
leges  stantl  at  the  head  of  his  statistical  list  is  due  almost 
entirely  to  the  fact  that  the  errors  incident  to  his  method  of 
comparison  do  not  affect  the  older,  small  Xew  England  col¬ 
leges;  for  those  are  the  colleges  that  have  been  increasing 
rather  steadily,  that  have  in  the  main  only  departments  of  .\rts. 
are  non-coeducational  and  for  which  fairly  accurate  rec(^rds 
have  been  maintained. 

Professor  Dexter’s  further  division  of  colleges  according  to 
their  present  attendance,  which  presents  some  advantage  in 
favor  of  the  smaller  college,  is  again  misleading,  because  it  is 
not  fair  to  say  that  a  college  is  small  or  large  according  to  its 
l)resent  attendance,  aiul  at  the  same  time  to  include  the  number 
of  its  alumni  as  one  factor  of  this  comparison.  Many  of  these 
colleges  are  fairly  small  in  attendance  now.  because  so  many 
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other  collej^es  liave  come  forward  with  larger  attendance;  yet 
they  were  in  their  day  the  larger  colleges ;  and  the  number  of 
their  living  alumni  is  very  much  larger  than  the  number  of 
living  alumni  of  these  younger  institutions.  In  other  words, 
the  term  “  large  college  ”  may  mean  present  attendance ;  and 
it  may  mean  number  of  living  alumni ;  accordingly,  while  the 
comparison  as  given  by  Professor  Dexter  on  the  assumption 
(in  this  case  not  a  fair  one)  that  his  data  are  valid,  would  he 
legitimate,  it  is  on  the  whole  meaningless.  The  same  crit¬ 
icism  may  he  ai)plied  with  variable  force  to  his  distinction 
between  sectarian  and  non-sectarian,  between  those  situated  in 
towns  over  thirty  thousand  and  those  of  less  than  thirty  thou¬ 
sand,  and  between  the  gef)graphical  positions.  In  other 
words,  these  comijarisons.  even  with  reliable  data,  would  be 
relatively  meaningless,  because  the  essential  factors  that  make 
one  college  different  from  another  and  accordingly  may  be 
supposed  to  affect  its  index  of  distinction,  are  so  complex  that 
no  special  stress  can  be  laid  upon  such  single  factors  as  the 
sectarian  character,  geographical  position,  present  size,  and 
the  like.  To  express  these  objections  differently,  one  may  say 
that  these  distinctions  are  not  the  essential  distinctions  be¬ 
tween  the  colleges.  The  conclusion  that  stands  out  most 
sharply  in  Professor  Dexter’s  result  is  that  in  favor  of  the 
New  b'ngland  college  as  compared  with  the  groups  of 
Southern,  Middle,  Central,  or  W’estern  colleges.  That  this 
group  of  differences  is  really  significant,  no  one  can  doubt ; 
but  its  significance  is  a  complex  one,  owing  to  the  variety  of 
factors  that  make  the  best  of  New  England  colleges  different 
from  those  of  the  South  and  West.  The  geographical  loca¬ 
tion  is  not  the  key  to  solution  of  the  differences.® 

Confining  the  attention  to  my  groups  above  enumerated, 
and  attempting  to  draw  from  them  some  general  conclusions, 
it  is  obvious  at  once  that  the  most  distinguished  colleges  ct)me 
from  the  group  of  the  largest  colleges.  Group  includes  in 
many  senses  those  which  have  continuously  been  the  most 

*  In  my  own  data  the  several  groups  do  not  differentiate  readily  on  the  lines  of 
cleavage  investigated  by  Professor  Dexter,  except  when  (as  in  the  case  of  coeduca¬ 
tion),  these  carry  with  them  other  and  older  and  more  notably  significant  differentia. 
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prominent  and  most  prosperous  institutions  in  their  environ¬ 
ment.  Harvard  and  Yale,  that  have  so  lonj^  maintained  the 
highest  standard  of  scholarship  as  well  as  the  other  factors  of 
a  great  rejjutation,  we  naturally  expect  to  appear  here.  We 
find  also  Columbia  and  Pennsylvania,  and  we  find  two  of  the 
most  vigorous  of  the  Middle  and  Western  institutions  that 
have  within  comparatively  short  times  and  in  favorable  en¬ 
vironments  made  a  distinct  reputation,  Michigan  and  Cornell. 

I  have  already  indicated  that  the  varied  histories  of  these  in¬ 
stitutions  would  prevent  any  formal  and  mechanical  individual 
(and  invidious)  comparison  among  them.  I  merely  add  that  the 
youth  of  Cornell  is  distinctly  in  its  favor  as  regards  the  index 
of  distinction  (to  a  distinctly  lesser  degree  is  this  true  of 
Michigan),  because  it  has  been  in  existence  just  long  enough 
to  have  most  of  its  alumni  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  to  have 
lost  relatively  few  hy  death,  and  thus  to  present  the  most 
favorable  period  for  inclusion  in  Who’s  ivho. 

As  to  the  second  group  of  fa.vorable  distinguished  colleges, 
it  presents  a  considerable  variety.  It  first  and  foremost  pre¬ 
sents  a  group  of  colleges  that  maintain  the  best  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  older  and  smaller  colleges.  Among  these  one 
would  naturally  mention  Williams,  Amherst,  Dartmouth. 
Brown,  Hamilton,  Wesleyan,  Bowdoin,  and  others.  In 
connection  with  these  there  appear  other  institutions  of  a 
different  type,  that  represent  relatively  the  best  of  their  type 
in  their  own  environment,  such  as  Oherlin,  Wisconsin. 
Rochester,  Vermont;  and  it  includes  a  few  others  which 
probably  come  into  this  group  more  or  less  accidentally,  owing 
to  the  uncertainty  of  the  index  of  distinction,  due  to  the  effect 
of  the  small  numbers  upon  which  it  is  based.  The  one  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  characterization  is  that  of  Princeton,  which 
must  not  be  considered  as  a  very  decided  exception,  owing 
to  the  very  large  number  of  its  alumni.  I  must  content  m)^self 
with  the  expression  of  the  fact  that  the  ratio  for  Princeton, 
tho  probably  too  low,  presents  no  basis  for  a  more  proper  esti¬ 
mation.  It  is  low  because  of  the  very  large  number  of  its  liv¬ 
ing  alumni. 

This  is  as  appropriate  an  opportunity  as  will  occur,  to  in- 
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dicate  tlie  status  as  to  distinction  of  certain  institutions  not 
strictly  included  in  the  colleges  here  considered.  In  regard 
to  the  status  of  women  with  reference  to  collegiate  education 
as  well  as  to  distinction  of  the  Who’s  who  type,  there  is  no 
basis  of  comparison  with  that  of  the  men.  The  recentness  of 
any  general  college  education  for  women  decreases  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  fair  comparison.  The  most  accurate  records 
available  for  this  comparison  are  those  of  Vassar,  Smith,  and 
Wellesley;  the  index  of  distinction  of  these  is  about  the  same 
as  that  of  Group  D  for  the  men,  nor  is  there  any  decided  dif¬ 
ference  among  the  three.  Furthermore,  the  third  edition  of 
lyiio’s  zvho  informs  us  that,  proportionately,  there  are  less 
than  half  as  many  of  the  women  mentioned  in  this  volume 
who  have  taken  a  collegiate  degree  than  of  men ;  while  there 
are  nearly  three  times  as  many  women  (relatively)  than  men 
whose  education  closed  at  the  secondary  schools.  This  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  type  of  women  who  secure  mention  in  Who’s 
zvho  is  in  considerable  measure  a  different  type  from  the  class 
of  men.  This  is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
decide<lly  more  young  women  (relatively)  than  young  men 
in  Who’s  zvho — a  fact  that  suggests  a  series  of  influences  that 
lead  to  a  fair  degree  of  feminine  publicity,  such  as  the  stage, 
the  musical  professions,  and  popular  literature  afford.  At  all 
events,  it  seems  best  to  confine  the  main  conclusions  of  the 
])resent  study  to  men,  and  to  recognize  the  reasons  therefor  in 
the  diversity  of  interests,  education,  and  mode  of  gaining  dis¬ 
tinction  open  to  the  two  sexes. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  add  that  statistics  are  available 
showing  the  index  of  distinction  for  the  U.  S.  Military  and  for 
the  Naval  Academy.  The  statistics  are  probably  as  accurate 
as  any  of  the  others  and  bring  these  institutions  almost  exactly 
at  the  average  of  Class  A  of  the  colleges.  Yet  it  must  l)e 
remembered  that  JJ'ho’s  zvho,  by  the  manner  of  its  composi¬ 
tion,  necessarily  includes  a  considerable  number  of  military 
and  naval  men  on  account  of  official  i)osition  and  apart  from 
individual  merit.  This  may  go  moderately  or  decidedly  to 
diminish  their  rank  in  any  fair  comparison  with  college  men. 
I  also  have  the  ratio  for  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  technical 
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institution  most  nearly  comparable  with  the  colleges  of  highest 
standing — the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology ;  and  its 
ratio  comes  just  at  the  bottom  of  Class  A.  I  have,  however, 
convincing  evidence  that  this  ratio  is  higher  than  for  any 
similar  department  connected  with  a  college;  and  I  have  re- 
I)eatedly  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  larger  the  tech¬ 
nical  departments  the  lower  will  he  (ceteris  paribus)  the  index 
of  distinction  for  the  institution,  or  in  other  words,  that  the 
proportionate  number  of  engineering  graduates  to  achieve  a 
IVho’s  xvho  type  of  distinction  is  considerably  less  than  among 
graduates  in  arts. 

The  third  group  includes  a  considerable  number  of  state 
institutions  and  other  institutions  in  the  Middle  West,  and 
rather  interestingly,  two  of  the  less  notable  institutions  in 
Massachusetts.  (Iroup  1)  is  again  miscellaneous,  and 
represents  those  institutions  ( some  of  them  institutions  of 
wholly  unlike  character)  concerning  which  very  little  need  he 
said,  except  possibly  the  fact  that  many  of  them  represent  a 
type  of  small  college  somewhat  different  from  those  repre- 
•sented  in  Grouj)  I*.  In  other  words,  the  discussion  of  these 
institutions  by  groups  suggests  certain  distinctive  tenden¬ 
cies,  without  making  legitimate  any  more  specific  compari¬ 
son.  It  is  rather  one’s  judicial  estimate  of  the  merits  and 
reputation  of  these  various  groups  of  institutions  that  would 
lead  one  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  what  tyj>e  of  college  really 
gives  one  the  l)est  chance  for  the  Who’s  ivho  measure  of  dis¬ 
tinction.  And  yet  there  is  no  greater  vagueness  attaching  to 
this  conclusion  than  the  complex  nature  of  the  data  would  lead 
one  to  e.xpect.  There  remains  the  noticeable  impression  in 
reading  the.se  lists  that  each  successive  group  suggests  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  reputation.  It  does  this  not  uniformly  and  rigidly, 
hut  in  the  mass  effect  of  the  list  as  a  whole.  It  con¬ 
veys  the  impression  still  more  <listinctively  when  one  con¬ 
siders  not  the  present  reputation  alone,  hut  the  rei)utation  thru 
the  periml  from  which  the  greater  number  of  the  enrollment  of 
IVho’s  ivho  has  been  drawn.  It  pre.sents  what  is  unavoidable 
in  the  irregular  diversity  of  our  colleges  and  universities,  a 
considerable  variety  of  tyi>es  of  itistitutions  within  the  same 
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dass ;  l)ut,  on  the  whole,  it  carries  as  positive  and  significant  an 
indication  of  the  true  differentia  of  distinction  as  distrihuted 
among  the  colleges  of  America  as  could  he  anticipated  from 
the  available  data. 

There  is,  furthermore,  a  very  adequate  reason  why  a  more 
precise  discussion  of  these  groups  would  he  unwarranted;  this 
must  now  he  considered  in  detail.  While  it  has  been  assumed 
that  the  mention  in  Who's  who  is  on  the  whole  a  fairly  worthy 
and  certainly  the  best  acce.ssihle  measure  of  distinction,  yet  the 
nature  of  what  this  distinction  represents  and  of  its  distribution 
must  now  he  analyzed.  The  main  interpretation  to  he  given 
to  the  comparative  collegiate  distinction  seems  to  me  then  to  he 
this;  that  those  in.stitutions  rank  best  in  regard  to  their  index 
of  distinction  that  have  the  widest  and  mo.st  honorable  and 
influential  reputations.  It  is  not  wholly,  and  probably  not 
mainly,  hecau.se  Harvard  and  Yale  and  Michigan  and  Cornell 
so  ])repare  the  young  man  committed  to  their  charge  that  his 
chances  for  future  distinction  are  very  decidedly  increased  l)y 
his  four  years'  residence  under  one  environment  or  another; 
hut  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  tyjte  of  young  man,  who,  no 
matter  to  which  college  he  happens  to  go,  is  more  likely  than 
his  associates  to  achieve  distinction  in  after  life,  is  attracted 
in  larger  numbers  to  Yale  and  Harvard  an<h  Michigan  and 
Cornell  than  to  other  institutions.  This  is  but  another  phase 
of  the  ever-pre.sent  que.stion  of  the  effectiveness  of  heredity 
and  environment,  of  nature  and  nurture. 

It  is  rather  a  sui)erficial  conclusion  to  infer  that  attendance 
at  a  given  college  for  four  years  has  been  the  influence  which 
has  made  future  distinction  possible.  It  seems  far  more  in 
accordance  with  what  we  otherwise  know  of  the  influences 
that  tend  to  distinction,  to  conclude  that  to  a  fair  extent  the 
young  man  of  gfKxl  parts,  who  is  likely  to  make  a  name  for 
himself,  no  matter  what  his  specific  pre])aration  for  life  may 
be,  is  attracted  to  a  certain  type  of  college  rather  than  to 
another,  b'urthermore.  that  the  hereditarily  gifted,  and  those 
who  obey  the  traditions  of  the  most  cultured  portions  of  the 
commonwealth,  choose  their  college,  and  thus  confer  upon 
the  chosen  college  a  likely  candidate  for  the  Who's  who  grade 
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of  distinction,  largely  uix)n  the  reputation  and  traditions  of 
the  colleges  concerned.  According  to  this  view,  then,  the 
index  of  distinction  becomes  almost  an  index  of  reputation 
for  the  various  colleges.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  l)oth,  and 
that  each  reader  must  be  left  to  decide  for  himself  what  di¬ 
vision  of  influence  he  will  attribute  to  the  nature  of  the  young 
men  that  are  attracted  to  or  can  easily  reach  certain  institu¬ 
tions,  and  what  to  the  nurture  which  they  there  receive. 

Our  next  consideration  must  be  with  reference  to  the  make¬ 
up  of  Who’s  zvho.  It  may  very  well  be  that  the  editors  of  this 
volume,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  have  preferred 
certain  ty])es  of  distinction;  and  accordingly,  if  those  types 
of  distinction  are  the  ones  that  are  most  likely  to  be  the 
outcome  of  the  careers  of  college  graduates  in  Arts,  then 
it  follows  that  sudi  colleges  as  fall  in  line  most  closely  with 
careers  of  this  type  would  be  relatively  favored.  Indeed, 
IVofessor  De.xter  very  ade(|uately  shows  that  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  men  mentioned  in  Who's  zvho  according  to  the  ])ro- 
fessions  which  they  pursue  gives  rise  to  very  suggestive 
comparisons.  Professor  Dexter  has  compared  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  various  occupations  and  professions  with  the  pro¬ 
portion  in  each  profession  that  succeed  in  procuring  a  mention 
in  Who’z  zvho.  He  finds,  for  example,  that  the  business  man 
has  the  smallest  representation  relative  to  his  numbers  in  the 
Who’s  zvho  volume,  and  that  the  college  professor  and  the 
man  of  science  (as  well  as  the  musician)  have  very  large 
representation.  This  of  course  may  mean  that  the  college 
career  is  a  great  help  for  gaining  future  distinction,  a  result 
that  can  hardly  be  disputed ;  but  at  the  same  time,  one  mu.st 
bear  in  mind  that  the  compilers  of  Who’s  zvho  have  been  more 
liberal  towards  men  who  have  made  reputations  as  teachers 
or  as  men  of  science  than  toward  the  large  number  of  business 
men  who  have  no  ready  chance  of  establishing  the  kind  of 
reputation  that  is  likely  to  be  recognized  by  Who’s  zvho.  This 
the  publishers  have  acknowledged  and  have  attemi)ted  to 
modify  in  later  editions.  In  brief,  this  di.scussion  may,  if  we 
feel  so  disposed,  be  inter])reted  as  an  actual  discussion  of  the 
value  of  a  college  education  for  certain  professions;  and  it 
may  also  be  interpreted  as  a  criticism  upon  the  manner  of 
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recognition  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  compilers  of  Who’s 
who.  There  are  many  who  would  urge  with  good  reason  that 
the  proportion  of  eminent  business  men,  men  of  decided  and 
unusual  ability,  whose  names  should  appear  in  Who's  zvho,  but 
do  not  api>ear,  is  quite  sufficient  to  destroy  the  value  of  the 
comparisons  that  naturally  would  be  made.  An  incidental 
fact  that  bears  upon  this  i)oint  has  been  furnished  me  by  an 
industrious  contributor  to  the  daily  press.  He  has  investi¬ 
gated  the  biographical  mention  of  the  “  captains  of  industry  ” 
and  of  the  others  who  were  invited  to  meet  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia  at  the  noted  dinner  in  New  York,  and  found  that  of 
the  ninety-two  there  assembled,  there  were  thirty  who  were 
not  named  in  Who's  zvho  and  that  of  the  sixty-two  who  were 
so  named,  forty  were  graduates  of  colleges.  It  is  certainly 
striking  that  so  large  a  proi^rtion  of  those  that  were  selected 
for  this  most  exclusive  honor  should  not  appear  in  the  current 
American  biography;  it  indicates,  in  brief,  that  the  mode  of 
selection  for  purix)se  of  distinction  will  have  a  very  serious 
effect  upon  any  comparisons  that  may  be  deduced. 

I  have  attempted  to  apply  a  further  test  of  the  distribution  of 
ability  amongst  the  colleges  of  America  by  tabulating  the  pro- 
lx)rtion  of  the  members  of  the  Faculties,  of  the  important  col¬ 
leges  who  appear  in  ]Vho’s  zvho,  and  also  by  taking  account  of 
the  distribution  of  the  colleges  of  which  these  more  eminent 
members  of  Faculties  are  graduates.  As  in  the  former  compari¬ 
son,  the  inequalities  of  the  colleges  in  regard  to  their  propor¬ 
tionate  provisions  as  to  the  instructional  force,  prevents 
the  comparison  from  acquiring  a  fair  and  definite  value.  In 
other  words,  those  colleges  that  provide  most  liberally  for  a 
large  teaching  force — a  provision  that  necessarily  includes  a 
considerable  number  of  young  assistants  and  instructors,  who 
have  as  yet  no  opiX)rtunity  to  become  enrolled  in  Who's  zvho — 
will  naturally  show  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  Who’s 
zvho  enrollment;  while  institutions  that  have  a  rather  limited 
instructional  force  composed  mainly  of  older  men,  will  be 
favored  in  this  comparison.  So  much  does  this  irregularity 
affect  the  results  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  individual  judg¬ 
ment  to  determine  whether  a  given  ratio  is  more  significant 
by  reason  of  the  numerator  (that  is,  the  number  of  Faculty 
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members  who  have  gained  the  Who's  who  distinction),  or  by 
reason  of  the  denominator  (the  liberality  of  provision  of  the 
institution  for  instructional  purposes).  To  this  irregularity 
there  is  added  a  further  serious  factor,  namely :  that  when  this 
numerator  is  itself  small  (and  the  denominator  likewise  small) 
an  accidental  enumeration  of  one  or  two  Faculty  members  will 
very  materially  change  the  ratio  concerned.  Lastly  it  should 
he  noted  that  there  are  institutions  falling  in  the  Classes  B,  C, 
and  D,  that  in  spite  of  ranking  fairly,  or  well,  as  to  their  index 
of  distinction — which  means  the  distinction  of  their  graduates 
— have  practically  no  representative  amongst  their  present 
Faculties  in  Who's  zvho.  On  account  of  these  several  dif¬ 
ficulties,  the  resulting  comparison  is  negative  in  character,  tho 
not  wholly  so.  It  indicates  that  Class  A  is  also  the  class  that 
presents  the  most  unifonnly  and  regularly  large  representa¬ 
tion  of  their  Faculties  in  Who's  who,  the  average  being  about 
one  representative  for  every  eight  members  of  the  Faculty. 
Individual  comparisons  within  Class  A  would  be  entirely  in¬ 
appropriate.  Class  B  presents  the  widest  variations  due  to 
the  influences  just  discussed ;  so  that  its  average  loses  signif¬ 
icance.  On  the  whole,  it  ranks  only  slightly  less  in  this  matter 
of  Faculty  distribution  than  does  Class  .\,  the  most  notable 
detail  being  the  high  position  of  Princeton  University  in  this 
group.  On  the  other  hand  the  very  decided  lack  of  Who's 
who  distinction  among  the  college  groups  C  and  D  is  an  un¬ 
mistakable  evidence  that  the  Faculties  of  these  less  notable 
institutions  are  themselves  less  notable.  Numbers  are  again 
rather  meaningless,  tho  it  is  fair  enough  to  say  that  the  pro- 
|>ortionate  representation  in  Who’s  who  of  the  Faculties  of 
Classes  C  and  D  is  less  than  half  of  that  of  the  two  upper 
classes.  The  manner  and  measure  in  which  the  present  “  dis¬ 
tinction  ”  of  the  im])ortant  institutions  of  the  country  tallies 
with  the  distribution  of  distinctirm  among  their  living  alumni  is 
thus  set  forth  as  adequately  as  the  data  will  permit. 

Turning  to  the  consideration  of  the  institutions  at  which  the 
Faculty  representatives  in  Who’s  who  have  taken  their  bac¬ 
calaureate  degrees,  we  find,  limiting  the  institutions  enu¬ 
merated  to  the  twetity-five  that  have  the  largest  actual  repre¬ 
sentation.  the  following  list : 
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Harvard . 92 

Yale . 91 

Michigan . 48 

Amherst . 40 

Princeton . 34 

Cornell . 30 

Columbia . 30 

Brown . 22 


Williams . 18 

Mass.  Tech . 16 

Pennsylvania.. .  16 

Bowdoin . 12 

New  York . 12 

Wesleyan  .12 

Dartmouth 

Wisconsin . lo 

Rochester . 10 


Union . 9 

Nebraska . 8 

Hamilton . 7 

California . 7 

Alabama . 7 

Virginia . 7 

Oberlin  . 6 

Haverford . 6 


These  numbers  would  become  significant  only  in  terms  of  the 
actual  living  alumni  of  these  institutions  and  in  terms  of  the 
proportion  among  these  who  have  chosen  the  professorial 
career.  The  list  is  given  to  indicate  in  what  measure  this 
test  of  the  distribution  of  distinction  corresponds  with  those 
other  comparisons  already  considered.  While  noting  certain 
variations  in  position  within  this  list,  one  is  more  decidedly 
impressed  with  the  conclusion  that  those  institutions  that  have 
already  been  shown  to  rank  high  in  “  alumni  ”  distinction,  also 
contribute  in  more  notable  measure  than  others  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  members  of  the  Faculties  of  present-day  uni¬ 
versities. 

It  is  undoubtedly  regrettable  that  attempts  to  determine  by 
objective  tests  the  far-reaching  effects  of  general  educational 
conditions  should  be  embarrassed  by  so  many  and  such  com¬ 
plex  allowances,  estimations,  corrections,  and  defections.  Yet 
such  is  the  case;  and  whoever  applies  the  statistical  solution  to 
educational  data  must  hold  constantly  and  scrupulously  in 
mind  the  real  relations  that  such  statistics  so  im])crfectly  dis¬ 
play.  Lhuler  such  manipulation,  cxmclusions  of  no  slight  in¬ 
terest  and  value  seem  suggested  with  sufficient  certainty  to 
affect  our  conceptions  of  the  effectiveness  of  educational  in¬ 
fluences.  It  is  because  the  present  study  seems  to  exemplify 
the  manner  in  which  statistical  material  may  illuminate — even 
if  as  a  side-light  only — the  trend  of  such  relations  between 
educational  e(iuipment  and  honorable  achievement,  that  it  has 
seemed  worth  while  to  present  with  .some  fullness  what  is  thus 
determinable  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  distinction  in 
American  colleges. 

Joseph  Jastrovv 

Univfksity  of  Wisconsin 
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WHAT  THE  HXIVERSITY  LOSES  BY  UNDER'PAY- 
L\G  ITS  INSTRUCTORS  ’ 

The  question  of  the  salary  of  college  professors  seems,  on 
the  surface,  to  concern  only  a  restricted  class  of  men,  and,  for 
that  reason,  not  to  merit  widespread  attention.  When  one 
considers,  however,  that  this  small  number  determines,  or 
should  determine,  the  intellectual  development  of  generation 
after  generation  of  students  who,  in  turn,  influence  the  country 
at  large,  one  realizes  that  it  is  a  tremendous  factor  in  the 
formation  of  the  intellectual  cast  of  the  nation.  The  average 
shortsighted  American  mind  deals  readily  only  with  matters 
immediately  before  it.  converting  it  into  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents,  and  is  incapable  of  nicely'  estimating  the  value  of  such 
intangible  matters  as  scholarship  and  education.  To  the 
thinking  mind,  however,  these  are  vital  questions,  and  to  such 
a  mind  it  must  be  a  real  and  serious  problem  whether  a  col¬ 
lege  carries  on  its  work  successfully  or  not.  The  success  of  a 
college  professor's  work  must  depend  on  his  salary  in  part, 
especially  as  he  is  necessarily  a  member  of  a  community  where 
the  cost  of  living  is  higher  than  in  ordinary  communities. 

We  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  we  must  have  efficient 
instruction  in  our  colleges  and  universities.  Thus  Mr.  Car¬ 
negie  makes  provision  for  the  substitution  of  younger  minds 
and  energies  in  the  place  of  the  older  professors  whose  powers 
have  been  weakened  by  age.  The  r(X)t  of  the  matter  of  ef¬ 
ficient  instruction  lies,  however,  not  in  the  older  professor,  but 
in  the  younger  one.  My  desire  is  to  call  attention  to  the  col- 

'  Since  the  completion  of  this  article,  the  annual  report  of  President  Schurman 
of  Cornell  University  has  appeared.  This  report,  calling  attention  to  the  very 
themes  that  are  discussed  in  the  present  instance,  namely  the  slow  promotion  of 
the  instructor,  his  heavy  classroom  work,  his  inability  to  find  time  for  scholarly 
investigation,  and  the  loss  to  education  and  to  the  nation  thereby,  shows 
emphatically  that  prominent  educators  are  keenly  realizing  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation. 
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lege  instructor,  who  is  some  time  to  take  the  old  man’s 
place,  and  to  show  that  if  he  continues  to  be  hampered  by  a 
salary  which  is  insufficient  for  living  expenses,  he  will  reflect 
little  glory  on  American  scholarship,  either  in  the  professor’s 
chair  or  as  a  more  humble  member  of  the  university  body. 

W’e  are  apt  to  give  and  spend  money  for  the  external  thing. 
So,  as  is  well  known,  continual  donations  are  made  for  hand¬ 
some  college  buildings,  not  for  the  support  of  skilled  men  to 
give  the  buildings  their  supreme  value.  When  we  look  at  the 
external  appearance  of  the  newer  American  universities,  then  at 
the  modest  buildings  of  a  foreign  university  like  Heidelberg, 
and  thereui)on  compare  the  yearly  output  of  thought  in  each 
institution,  we  realize  that  the  external  shell  has  little  to  do 
with  actual  learning.  How  easily,  too,  is  money  obtained  for 
athletics,  which  in  its  present  form,  at  least,  is  very  remotely 
connected  with  the  university  proper,  except  as  a  means  of 
advertisement.  Henry  Reach  Needham,  from  whom  I  quote, 
has  given  us  some  startling  figures  in  regard  to  athletics. 
The  steel  and  concrete  st.adium  for  football  built  at  Harvard, 
not  yet  finished,  has  already  cost  over  a  quarter  of  a  million. 
The  revenues  from  athletics  at  Yale  amounted  in  1904 
to  $106,396.66.  There  are  “  luxurious  expenditures  in 
athletic  management  at  the  large  universities.  Nothing  is  too 
good  for  the  men  who  fight  and  bleed  for  their  university. 
The  money  jx^urs  in.”  Columbia  has  paid  a  salary  of  $5000 
to  a  football  coach,  and  most  large  universities  pay  their 
coaches  a  salary  that  a  professor  would  accept  gladly.  Com- 
])are  this  salary  of  thousands  for  coaches  whose  training  is  as 
nothing,  with  the  case  of  a  doctor  of  philosophy  of  my 
ac(iuaintance.  a  young  man  of  about  thirty-two,  with  a  wife 
and  child,  who  had  just  attained  his  degree  after  years  of 
study  and  some  teaching.  Tn  consulting  with  the  authorities 
of  one  of  the  smaller  colleges  of  the  East,  in  regard  to  an 
instructorship.  he  was  told  that  unless  he  had  means  of  his  own 
to  depend  ujMin.  they  felt  that  they  could  not  appoint  him.  In 
another  college  in  the  Middle  West,  he  was  met  in  just  the 
same  way.  Surely  .something  is  out  of  joint.  If  manual 
labor  receives  starveling  wages  we  raise  a  hue  and  cry  until 
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public  opinion  or  strikes  compel  living  wages.  Mental  labor, 
which  must  be  freer  from  care  than  manual  labor,  is  left  to  its 
own  devices,  and  for  it  there  exist  neither  public  opinion  nor 
strikes. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  teacher  loves  his  work- 
better  than  riches  or  he  would  not  enter  this  ix)orly  paid  pro¬ 
fession.  It  must  likewise  be  remembered  that  while  he  usually 
cares  less  for  material  luxuries,  he  has  perforce,  and  by  his 
very  character  and  profession,  actual  needs  which  partake  of 
the  nature  of  luxuries.  Nor  can  his  standard  of  living  be 
compared  with  that  of  a  grocery  clerk  or  a  bricklayer,  or.  in¬ 
deed  an  ordinary  business  man,  to  whom,  in  truth,  books  and 
travel  are  distant,  uncomprehended,  and  unnecessary  things. 
The  instructor’s  needs  must  rather  be  estimated  entirely  by  the 
calling  and  community  which  he  serves,  and  by  the  work  he 
has  to  do. 

The  instruction  in  a  college  or  university  is  in  the  hands  of 
officers  of  several  ranks,  bearing,  usually,  the  titles  of  pro¬ 
fessor,  assistant  professor,  and  instructor.  The  salary  of  a 
professor  in  a  large  university  is,  usually,  from  $2500  to 
$3500,  corresiKindingly  less  and  as  low  as  $1500  in  a  smaller 
institution,  and  greater  in  a  very  few  of  the  largest  univer¬ 
sities,  such  as  Chicago  and  Harvard.  In  these,  such  salaries 
may  be  one  hundred  per  cent,  greater  than  in  the  other  lead¬ 
ing  universities.  An  instructor  receives,  usually,  a  salary 
from  $750  to  $1000,  which  sometimes  reaches  a  minimum  of 
$500,  and,  exceptionally,  a  maximum  of  $1200. 

“  G.  H.  M.”,  in  the  Atlantic  monthly  for  May,  basing  his 
calculations  on  college  conditions,  finds  the  average  expenses 
of  a  small  family,  including  saving  towards  old  age,  to  be 
about  $3iS<'^-  Thus,  even  a  salary  of  $3000,  the  average 
amount  which  a  professor  receives  at  a  large  university,  is 
barely  sufficient  for  comfortable  simple  living  in  a  college  com¬ 
munity  and  for  a  slight  cultivation  of  those  tastes  and  an 
occasional  indulgence  of  those  needs  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  persons  of  culture  which  we  demand  the  in¬ 
structors  of  young  manhood  and  young  womanhood  to  be. 
Rut  the  question  is,  at  what  time  of  life  does  one  reach  that 
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rank  and  that  ability  to  live  comfortably?  W'bat  does  the 
life  of  a  scholar  and  a  teacher  mean  while  he  is  reaching  that 
stage?  Shall  an  instructor,  entering  upon  his  career  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five  (H-  twenty-eight,  he  content  in  the  thought 
that  in  perhaps  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  he  may  really 
begin  to  live?  Shall  he  in  the  meantime  dispense,  not  only 
with  luxuries,  hut  with  real  necessities,  also  with  a  home,  a 
wife,  and  children?  Is  celibacy  really  demanded  of  him?  In 
these  days,  when  our  strenuous  President  has  made  “  race 
suicide  ”  such  a  familiar  term  and  subject  of  discussion,  a 
mere  mention  of  those  words  in  connection  with  the  matter 
under  consideration  is  sufficient  fully  to  explain  this  aspect  of 
the  (juestion.  But  the  essential  point  is  really  this.  Mental 
work  retpures  close  concentration  and  freedom  from  care.  If 
an  instructor’s  mind  is  laden  with  (piestions  as  to  whether  the 
next  month’s  salary  will  pay  the  butcher  and  grocer  bills, 
whether  the  next  two  months’  salary  will  suffice  for  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  birth  of  his  child,  whether  he  will  be  able  to  live 
thru  the  coming  summer  without  tutoring,  what  his  wife 
and  child  would  do  with  the  meager  $1000  of  his  life  insur¬ 
ance.  in  case  he  should  die,  he  cannot  turn  with  enthusiasm 
to  researches  which  are  to  increase  the  sum  total  of  human 
knowledge  and  benefit  the  coming  ages.  Xor,  indeed,  will  he 
stand  cheerfully  before  a  class  of  lounging  six-footers  to 
waken  in  them  a  feeling  for  the  artist’s  meaning  in  a  picture 
or  for  the  i)(>et’s  interpretation  of  the  relation  of  (jod  and  man. 
b?ven  chopping  wood  or  mending  roads  would  be  more  real 
relief  from  pressing  cares  than  this.  There  is  all  this  cry  of 
commercialism — commercialism  in  athletics,  in  politics,  in  re¬ 
ligion.  How  can  ideals  he  substituted  for  commercialism  if 
the  promoter  of  ideals,  the  educator,  is  himself  held  fast  in  the 
octojnis  arms  of  the  almighty  dollar? 

Let  us  consider  the  facts  in  the  case  of  an  instructor.  My 
observations  are  drawn,  for  the  most  part,  from  i)er.sonal  ex- 
l)erience  in  one  of  the  largest  universities  in  the  b?ast.  It  is 
now  generally  and  rightfully  retpured  that  an  instructor  have 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  from  some  eminent  institu¬ 
tion  of  learning.  This  demand  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  the 
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advancement  of  our  ideals  of  scholarship.  What  does  this 
degree  require  in  regard  to  time  and  expense  ?  Its  attainment 
means  at  least  three  or  four  years  of  study  after  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  undergraduate  course.  This  period  in  many  cases 
includes  necessary  travel  and  study  abroad.  During  this  time 
the  student  lives  at  his  own  expense  or  that  of  his  parents,  or 
he  contracts  debts  by  borrowing  money  with  which  to  pay  his 
way.  Often  he  interrupts  his  course  by  several  years  in  order 
to  earn  the  means  to  continue  his  studies,  thus  lengthening 
the  already  long  period  of  preparation.  When  he  attains  the 
<legree  he  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  old.  x\t  an  age 
w  hen  men  in  business  are  earning  enough  to  sup|)ort  them¬ 
selves  and  a  family,  the  instructor  begins  with  a  salary  of 
from  $500  to  $730,  which  is  perhaps  advanced  after  a  year 
or  two  to  $1000,  but  in  most  cases  remains  at  that  point  so 
long  as  he  remains  an  instructor.  If  he  marries,  it  is  his  own 
affair,  and  no  change  in  salary  occurs.  Curiously  enough,  in 
this  matter  the  argument  falls  Hat  which  is  used  in  secondary 
schools  and  in  colleges  in  regard  to  women’s  salaries,  where  a 
man  receives  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  more  than 
a  woman  because  he  is  exi)ected  to  support  a  family. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  what  is  the  work  that  an  instructor 
<loes  for  such  a  meager  compensation  ?  He  has  usually  fifteen 
or  eighteen  hours  of  recitation  work,  in  small  institutions  often 
more,  and  generally  about  twice  as  many  hours  as  a  ])rofessor 
has.  In  most  cases,  this  is  elementary  work,  which  is  not 
<inly  the  least  congenial,  but  is  arduous  and  exhausting  to 
teach.  It  is  fair  enough  that  the  instructor  should  have  a 
large  share  of  this  work,  but  not  that  he  should  be  over¬ 
burdened  with  a  time-  and  strength-robbing  occupation.  In 
many  cases,  he  has,  besides  heavy  elementary  work,  special 
e  airses  in  graduate  work,  for  which  he  receives  neither  an 
additional  title,  nor  additional  remuneration.  He  needs  his 
time  and  energy  for  making  himself  more  and  more  fit  for 
his  profession,  for  study  and  especially  for  research,  by  whicb 
he  must  prove  to  the  world  his  worth  as  a  scholar.  This  he 
must  do,  first,  to  be  respected ;  .second,  to  be  promoted.  Under 
the  present  conditions  it  is  hardly  possible  for  him  to  progress. 
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What  little  spare  time  he  has  is  liable  to  be  taken  up  with 
extranetjus  work  in  an  effort  to  help  out  his  low  salary.  Such 
work  is  usually  tutoring,  more  of  that  same  elementary  and 
uncongenial  work  of  which  he  already  has  a  large  share,  and 
which  exhausts  the  mental  and  physical  energy  which  should 
go  towards  his  profession.  As  a  result,  when  he  reaches 
maturity,  he  is  not  a  ripe  scholar,  but  one  of  those  weak, 
]K)orIy  i)repared  teachers  in  whom  our  college  faculties  every¬ 
where  abound.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  frequent 
cause  to  blush  when  a  scholar  from  a  French  or  German  uni¬ 
versity  visits  our  shores  and  detects  the  hollowness  of  a  pro¬ 
fessor's  title  in  America.  We  cannot  see,  with  our  national 
shortsightedness  in  matters  of  the  spirit,  that  the  real  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  peoi)le  depends  upon  a  high  type  of  culture  among 
the  few  at  the  head.  We  do  not  recognize  the  truth  of 
Matthew  Arnold’s  position  when  he  quotes  M.  Renan,  who 
says :  “  The  sound  instruction  of  the  people  is  an  effect  of  the 
high  culture  of  certain  classes.  The  countries  which,  like  the 
United  States,  have  created  a  consideralde  popular  instruction 
without  any  serious  higher  instruction,  will  long  have  to  ex¬ 
piate  this  fault  by  their  intellectual  mediocrity,  their  vulgarity 
of  manners,  their  suj)erficial  spirit,  their  lack  of  general  in¬ 
telligence.” 

Secondly,  what  is  the  life  that  an  instructor  is  expected  to 
lead,  especially  if  he  be  married? 

As  a  ])art  of  the  college  community,  he  must  live  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  its  ideals  and  ol)servances.  He.  and  especially  his 
wife,  are  expected  to  dress  reasonably  well,  to  attend  con¬ 
certs  and  lectures,  not  to  mention  athletic  games,  to  support 
numerous  college  activities  and  various  charitable  movements. 
All  this  he  would  gladly  do.  but  for  a  married  instructor  with 
a  salary  of  $1000  it  is  impossible.  In  regard  to  dress,  he  and 
his  wife  must  often  lack  the  necessities  for  comfort,  not  to 
mention  those  items  which  ])lease  the  eye.  Ts  it  an  uncom¬ 
mon  sight  to  see  worn  shoes  and  a  threadbare  coat  on  an  in¬ 
structor,  and  on  his  wife  gowns  and  hats  which  have  seen 
many  seasons,  and  have  been  turned  and  changed  again  and 
again  ?  They  look  like  quite  a  different  species  from  the 
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average  nobby  student  in  a  large  university.  Attendance  at 
college  games  where  the  entrance  fees  are  $.75,  $1.00,  and 
$1.50,  must  be  left  out  of  the  instructor’s  consideration  en¬ 
tirely.  I  ask,  is  it  beneficial  for  the  student  body  that  the 
instructors  are  forced  to  withdraw  almost  entirely  from  some 
of  their  main  interests?  W'^ould  not  the  general  tone  be  im¬ 
proved  if  the  students  could  mix  naturally  and  freely  with 
men  of  higher  ideals,  wider  experience,  and  riper  judgment, 
instead  of  being  left  almost  entirely  to  their  unrestrained  and 
unguided  impulses?  Again,  the  instructor  must  dispense  with 
theaters  and  concerts,  except,  perhaps,  once  or  twice  a  year, 
and,  even  then,  pleasure  is  intermingled  with  pangs  of  con¬ 
science.  Contributions  to  charity,  the  instructor  cannot  think 
of.  Most  college  instructors  believe  in  the  “  simple  life,”  but 
in  college  towns  even  the  simple  life  is  an  expensive  matter. 
For  he  cannot  live  in  a  hovel.  A  few  rooms  in  a  respectable 
neighborhood  may  require  an  expenditure  of  $25  a  month  or 
$300  a  year,  for  rent.  Living  most  economically,  he  and  his 
wife  spend  about  $5.00  a  week  for  food,  about  $250  a  year. 
Thus,  the  bare  living  takes  up  more  than  half  his  income.  Yet 
these  items  are  only  two  out  of  the  thirty-one  occurring  in  the 
expense  account  as  “  G.  H.  M.”  presents  it.  Among  the  other 
necessary  expenditures  are  those  for  life  insurance,  which,  to 
be  worth  while,  must  I)e  at  least  $150  or  $200  a  year.  For 
the  $250  or  $300  that  remain  of  his  salary,  the  countless  other 
things  must  be  provided  for,  including  apparel,  books,  house¬ 
hold  and  personal  e.xpenses,  car-fare,  postage,  and  the  hundred 
little  items  which  so  soon  swell  into  a  large  account.  Of 
course,  the  instructor’s  wife  is  cook  and  servant.  Usually 
they  are  very  an.xious  to  come  into  close  contact  with  the 
students  by  entertaining  them.  Plainly  this  cannot  be  done 
satisfactorily  if  one  lives  in  two  rooms,  in  an  attic,  or  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  and  when  one  is  entirely  without 
servants. 

Then  there  is  the  exceedingly  important  matter  of  travel. 
If  the  instructor  travels  at  all,  it  is  an  absolutely  hopeless  mat¬ 
ter  to  live  within  his  salary.  One  is  apt  to  think  of  travel 
as  a  luxury.  For  a  college  instructor,  it  is.  in  most  cases. 
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a  necessity,  and  as  vital  a  factor  to  him  as  the  stock  in  trade 
is  to  a  merchant,  or  as  tools  are  to  the  carpenter  or  the  mason, 
not  to  mention  the  brtislies  and  paints  of  the  artist.  Leaving; 
aside  the  desirability  of  abandoning^  tbe  scene  of  one's  labors 
for  a  few  weeks  of  refreshment  and  stren<rthening^  in  the 
summer,  it  is  eminently  necessary,  first  of  all,  for  the  instructor 
to  travel  to  conventions.  This  he  must  do  in  order  to  come  in 
touch  with  the  men  of  his  dejjartmcnt  in  other  institutions,  to 
manifest  interest  in  his  work,  moreover  to  rei)resent  his  own 
university,  altho  the  university  would  not  dream  of  providing^ 
and  paying^  for  this  necessary  representation.  It  mig;’ht  even 
be  said  that  it  is  as  necessary  for  a  university  to  be  represented 
and  advertised  in  the  meeting^  of  a  learned  body  as  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  its  football  team  represent  it  in  athletic  con¬ 
tests.  Another  motive  in  attending  these  meetings  is  the 
necessity  of  appearing  before  the  representatives  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  institutions  as  a  candidate  for  advancement,  a  motive  that 
is  not  entirely  laudable,  but  is  born  of  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation.  These  journeys,  which  often  necessitate  travel¬ 
ing  over  one-third  or  one-half  the  continent,  are  costly.  For 
instructors  in  history  and  the  modern  languages  are  added  the 
enormous  expenses  incurred  by  additional  study  and  travel 
abroad.  An  instructor  must  undertake  these  journeys  in  order 
to  keep  himself  fit  for  his  work  and  abreast  of  the  times,  and 
to  prevent  himself  from  going  backward,  the  only  alternative. 
This  very  important  fact  is  ignored  by  the  large  class  who 
look  upon  the  professor’s  work  as  meaning  only  a  few  hours 
of  instruction  a  week  and  for  the  rest,  leisure. 

University  work  necessarily  dei)ends  on  books.  Unless  the 
instructor  has  the  advantage  of  the  use  of  an  exceptionally 
fine  university  library,  he  must  buy  bcK>ks.  In  any  case  there 
are  many  w(wks  which  he  must  have  on  hand  always.  How 
much  of  the  salary  of  $1000  is  left  for  these? 

Now  what  is  the  effect  of  all  these  limitations  on  education, 
first  as  regards  the  instructor  himself,  then  the  ])rofession, 
and,  finally,  the  student? 

In  regard  to  the  instructor,  the  most  important  point  has 
already  been  emjdiasized,  namely,  that  he  cannot  become  a 
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broad  scholar.  As  his  salary  is  insufficient,  he  must  find  out¬ 
side  employment,  usually  slavish  tutoring,  so  that  he  may  earn 
enough  to  make  ends  meet.  This  time  and  strength  he  would 
gladly  give  at  least  to  the  students,  if  not  to  scholarly  work. 
Not  only  is  the  instructor  robbed  of  his  time  by  these  harm¬ 
ful  conditions,  but  with  them  come  care  and  anxiety  of  mind, 
then  discouragement.  The  next  step  is  a  loss  of  self-respect, 
and  a  feeling  of  slavery. 

Secondly,  what  is  the  effect  of  these  low  salaries  on  the 
profession?  Plainly,  it  lowers  its  dignity.  It  ought  to  be 
an  inspired  field  of  work.  Will  inspiration  endure  in  the  face 
of  such  a  sordid  obstacle?  Will  not  only  the  heartless,  am¬ 
bitionless,  those  fit  for  nothing  else  drift  into  it  as  a  last 
resort?  Or  shall  it  become  so  nn-American  a  profession  as 
to  be  open  only  to  persons  of  means?  Are  such  always  the 
best  scholars  and  teachers? 

Thirdly,  what  is  the  effect  of  the  present  system  of  salaries 
on  the  student?  In  the  first  place,  a  discouraged,  uninspired 
instructor  is  deleterious  to  the  student’s  education.  If  anyone 
needs  careful  training  it  is  the  .American  college  student.  He 
comes  poorly  prepared  as  a  result  of  our  undeveloped  sys¬ 
tem  of  schools.  He  has  not  been  trained  to  think,  and  not 
been  made  to  work.  teacher  is  necessary  who  will  insi)ire 
him,  urge  him  on,  su])ply  a  real  interest  in  things  intellectual. 
The  young  man  has  the  prevalent  notion  of  the  desirability  of 
turning  everything  he  learns  into  dollars  and  cents.  An  en¬ 
thusiastic,  healthy,  respected  teacher  is  needed  to  combat  that 
feeling,  unless,  indeed,  we  .Americans  are  all  ready  to  affirm 
that  education  has  no  farther  use  than  for  money-making. 
A  reverence  for  scholarliness  for  its  own  sake  is  not  inherent 
in  the  .American  boy.  He  is  not  taught  with  the  Japanese 
youth  to  regard  his  parents  as  the  moon,  but  his  teacher  as  the 
sun.  He  looks  for  other  things,  also,  in  the  teacher  he  would 
respect.  W’e  can  hardly  blame  him  if  he  looks  with  contempt 
on  the  professor  or  instructor  who  canm^  take  i)art  in  the 
various  enterprises  that  the  student  supports,  because  he  has 
not  the  mehns.  Must  he  not  pity  a  little  him  who  walks 
poorly  clad  by  the  side  of  the  well-fed,  well-groomed  student? 
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Can  he  help  feeling  that  he  need  not  respect  him  whom  his 
elders,  the  persons  in  authority,  the  institution  apparently  do 
not  honor  ?  Is  it  a  wonder  that  he  comes  to  look  upon  the  in¬ 
structor  as  one  whom  he  hires  for  service?  Surely  such  ideas 
are  not  beneficial  to  the  student.  When  we  consider  what 
little  room  there  is  for  personal  influence  in  the  machine  sys¬ 
tem  of  our  universities,  and  then  add  the  distance  made  be¬ 
tween  the  teacher  and  the  student  by  conditions  of  salary,  we 
realize  what  a  great  cleft  exists  between  the  instructor  and 
the  instructed ;  and  again  I  ask,  should  this  cleft  exist,  and 
should  the  most  inspiring  influence  in  young  lives,  the  intimate 
intercourse  with  persons  of  mature  judgment  and  of  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  things  of  the  mind  and  of  the  spirit,  be  set  aside  as  of 
no  value? 

The  idea  of  advancing  salaries  of  instructors  may  be  op¬ 
posed  by  the  argument  that  Germany  holds  a  high  rank  for 
scholarliness,  yet  instructors  there  are  paid  merely  nominal 
salaries,  and  often  none  at  all.  To  this  we  respond  that  such 
an  instructor  also  has  only  nominal  duties.  No  actual  work 
is  refjuired  of  him,  he  has  no  teaching  or  drilling  to  do.  In¬ 
stead,  he  has  the  privilege  of  giving  a  limited  number  of 
lectures  a  week.  These  lectures  are  usually  based  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  which  he  is  especially  interested.  He  has  much  leisure 
which  he  employs  in  research ;  this  research  brings  him  a 
name,  and  with  it  a  position.  The  American  instructor,  as 
has  Ijeen  shown,  has  practically  no  time  for  research,  and 
spends  all  his  energy  in  actual  class-work.  An  unpleasant 
feature  in  German  university  life  is  the  marrying  for  niotiey 
and  position.  \\''e  are  well  in  the  way  of  encouraging  this 
custom  here.  In  Germany  there  is  a  distinction  between  the 
scholar  and  the  teacher.  The  German  instructor  in  a  univer¬ 
sity  represents  the  scholarly  activity.  The  function  of  teach¬ 
ing  devolves  upon  the  instructor  in  the  gymnasium.  In  a 
gymnasium  the  teacher  has  many  hours  of  work,  but  he  can 
depend  upon  a  fixed  salary  which  increases  steadily,  and  a 
liberal  pension  after  death  or  at  the  age  of  retirement.  On 
the  instructor  in  America  devolve  both  functions.  He  has, 
however,  neither  the  advantage  of  time  for  research,  nor  of  a 
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competent  salary,  nor  the  feeling  of  security  that  goes  with 
a  life  position,  and  which  the  German  teacher  enjoys.  Altho 
it  is  recognized  that  we  need  in  our  universities  both  the 
scholar  and  the  teacher,  demands  are  usually  made  for  a 
proof  of  scholarship  before  advancement,  without  a  thought 
of  the  limited  time  allowed  for  such  work  by  the  system  of  the 
university,  while  a  special  gift  in  teaching  receives  no  con¬ 
sideration  whatever  in  the  question  of  position  or  salary.  As 
far  as  the  financial  condition  of  full  professors  in  Germany  is 
concerned,  it  compares  most  favorably  with  that  of  a  full 
professor  here.  But.  after  all,  we  do  not  care  so  much  what 
conditions  are  in  Germany,  but  rather  that  things  are  as  they 
should  be  in  America.  A  most  favorable  state  of  affairs  ex¬ 
ists  at  Harvard  which  might  be  imitated,  with  the  mutual 
profit  of  the  university  and  of  the  instructor  in  many  of  our 
other  institutions.  There  an  instructor  receives  $250  for 
every  three  hours  of  instruction.  An  instructor  teaching  fif¬ 
teen  hours,  the  average  amount,  would  thus  receive  $1250  a 
year,  25  per  cent,  more  than  the  usual  maximum  salary  of  an 
instructor.  If  he  has  fewer  hours  and  correspondingly  less 
salary,  he  has  so  much  more  time  for  study,  while  the  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  university  is  in  either  case  the  same. 

The  rank  of  professor,  or  even  of  assistant  professor,  is 
reached  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  for  the  reasons  already 
mentioned,  and  also  because  in  teaching,  as  in  every  other 
profession,  there  is  now  the  keenest  competition.  Both  in¬ 
tellectual  and  material  advancement  lie  along  a  steep  and  stony 
road.  University  politics  make  the  path  no  easier.  If  an  in¬ 
structor  fails  for  all  these  reasons  to  rise  in  rank  for  many 
difficult  years,  shall  his  position  not.  at  least,  be  dignified  by 
a  competent  salary?  Should  not  his  increase  in  value  to  the 
university  as  a  scholar  and  teacher,  with  many  years  of  ex- 
l)erience,  be  recognized  by  an  increase  of  salary? 

The  question  raised  by  others  has  been  the  increase  of  the 
professor’s  salary.  If  the  increase  were  made  in  the  in¬ 
structor’s  salary,  the  average  salary  during  the  professor’s 
life  would  be  greater,  and  there  would  be  less  necessity  for 
advancing  markedly  the  salary  of  the  older  man,  who,  besides. 
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has  already  done  liis  expensive  traveling  and  acquired  his 
full  equipment.  That  more  efficient  and  more  scholarly  men 
would  be  gained  for  our  faculties  in  this  way,  I  hope  to  have 
shown. 

An  opposing  argument  to  the  advancement  of  salaries  might 
be  based  on  tbe  fact  that  modern  conditions  make  for  excessive 
competition,  and  that  everything  is  a  matter  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  An  instructor  seeking  a  position  and  demand¬ 
ing  a  competent  salary  is  met  with  the  reply :  “  We  can  get 
all  the  Ph.  D.’s  we  want  for  $500  a  year.”  On  the  principle 
of  supply  and  demand  it  is  just  that  the  instructor  be  paid  as 
little  as  be  will  come  for.  But  this  is  tbe  principle  of  the 
sweat-shop.  It  is  the  same  selfish  and  shortsighted  policy 
of  s])ending  as  little  as  possible  immediately,  no  matter  what 
the  final  cost  in  money  or  in  reputation  may  be,  that  causes 
the  owner  of  filthy  tenements  to  draw  high  dividends  from  a 
small  investment,  and  infest  a  city  with  disease;  that  causes 
municipal  shortsightedness  to  refuse  the  immediate  e.xpense 
for  filtration  plants,  and  allow  contaminated  water  to  carry 
away  many  valuable  lives  every  year;  that  makes  national 
shortsightedness  avoid  the  expense  of  suitable  houses,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  salary  for  the  diplomatic  service  at  a  great  cost  of 
esteem  and  political  advantages. 

Shall  our  universities,  too,  stand  for  sweat-shop  systems 
and  for  deplorable  shortsightedness? 

Elfrieda  Hochbaum  Pope 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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SOME  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND 

It  was  long  a  current  statement  made  by  English  educators, 
and  apparently  with  some  degree  of  truth,  that  not  half  a 
dozen  men  in  England  understood  the  educational  system  of 
the  country.  Indeed,  the  statement  might  he  considered 
wholly  true  since  England  has  never  had,  until  of  late,  any 
organization  of  its  educational  work  that  could  properly  he 
denominated  a  system.  This  reproach  has  been  removed  by 
the  passage  of  the  Education  Act  of  1902  and  of  the  London 
Education  Act  of  1903 — Acts  that  have  not  only  given  Eng¬ 
land  a  system  of  education,  hut  that  have  been  comprehensible 
to  Englishmen  and  to  foreigners  alike. 

The  hitter  opposition  encountered  by  these  Acts  on  the  part 
of  non-Anglicans  is  a  matter  of  recent  history  and  this  opjxisi- 
tion  has  not  as  yet  subsided.  But  to  a  transatlantic  observer 
it  seems  evident  that  they  have  been  beneficial  and  that  they 
have  placed  English  education  in  a  better  ix)sition  than  it  has 
ever  before  attained.  The  great  gains  that  have  resulted  have 
been  the  evolution  of  an  orderly  system  out  of  educational 
chaos,  the  establishment  of  a  central  educational  authority, 
the  institution  of  advisory  committees  made  up  of  those  act¬ 
ively  engaged  in  educational  work,  the  encouragement  given 
free  secondary  education,  and  the  extension  of  the  age  for  the 
enjoyment  of  these  educational  privileges.  These  gains  are 
in  themselves  so  great  that  it  may  well  seem  unreasonable  to 
discuss  the  shortcomings  of  English  education.  Yet  the 
underlying  problems  of  education  are  the  same  in  all  coun¬ 
tries,  while  many  of  the  details  of  educational  management 
are  identical  in  England  and  in  those  American  states  whose 
educational  systems  have  been  derived  directly  from  that  of 
the  mother  country.  It  may,  therefore,  he  of  help  to  note 

some  of  the  features  of  English  education  that  are  in  danger 
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of  being  develoi>e(l  in  our  own  country  unless  we  are  warned 
by  the  experiences  of  our  “  kin  across  the  sea.” 

The  three  features  of  English  education  that  probably  most 
impress  an  American  observer  are  its  commercial  character, 
the  bitterness  of  the  struggle  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  re¬ 
ligion,  and  the  .social  distinctions  that  still  lay  a  heavy  hand 
on  the  schools.  Of  these  three  it  is  the  commercial  spirit 
dominating  English  education  that  first  attracts  attention. 
The  most  obvious  illustration  of  this  is  the  demand  everywhere 
made  for  technical  and  commercial  education.  In  Parlia¬ 
ment,  thru  the  press,  from  the  platform,  everywhere,  the  cry 
is  heard  that  the  alarming  inroads  on  English  manufactures 
and  commerce  that  have  been  made  by  Germany  can  be  re¬ 
sisted  only  by  an  education  that  will  enable  England  to  com¬ 
pete  on  terms  of  equality  with  those  who  have  received  a 
technical  training.  Even  before  “  Made  in  Germany  ”  called 
attention  to  the  growing  superiority  of  Germany  in  manufac¬ 
tures  and  in  commerce,  there  had  been  a  consciousness  of  the 
failure  of  English  education  to  provide  that  technical  instruc¬ 
tion  by  means  of  which  Germany  had  made  such  rapid  in¬ 
dustrial  strides.  The  means  provided  for  carrying  out  the 
Technical  Instruction  Act  of  i88y  was  almost  an  accident, 
but  it  placed  under  the  control  of  the  county  councils  large 
funds  which  were  used  in  the  main  to  supplement  this  need. 
As  a  result,  great  technical  schools  everywhere  sprang  up  with 
splendid  eciuipment,  large  resources,  and  able  direction.  But 
their  work  was  chiefly  confined  to  evening  classes  attended 
by  apprentices  and  others  who  after  a  day  of  work  endeavored 
to  supplement  a  defective  education  hy  evening  instruction. 
One  large  technical  school  visited  somewhat  recently  had 
thirty-five  hundred  names  on  its  register,  but  only  two  hundred 
of  these  were  day  pupils.  Thirty-two  hundred  of  the  number 
were  engaged  in  some  wage-earning  pursuit  during  the  day, 
and  then,  witli  exhausted  energy,  they  attempted  to  prepare 
to  overtake  iii  the  industrial  race  those  whose  technical  educa¬ 
tion  is  based  on  a  general  education  and  who  give  to  it  full 
vigor  of  mind  and  of  body. 

The  complaint  is  everywhere  made  that  Germans  are  found 
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in  the  great  banking  houses,  in  commercial  establishments,  in 
business  houses,  because  of  their  knowledge  of  modern  lan¬ 
guages,  in  which  the  English,  with  the  exception  of  the  upper 
classes,  are  so  lamentably  deficient.  Yet  to  overcome  this 
defect  the  English  boy  is  taught,  in  an  evening  school,  not  the 
German  language  but  German  correspondence.  He  eagerly 
seeks  the  “  northwest  passage  to  the  intellectual  world,”  that 
will  enable  him  to  outstrip  the  German  boy  who  makes  haste 
slowly.  The  German  boy  at  eighteen  or  nineteen  leaves  the 
gymnasium,  the  real  gymnasium,  or  the  obcrrcalschulc  where 
he  has  already  learned  the  elements  of  the  English  or  of  the 
French  language  or  of  both ;  he  spends  two  years  in  England 
perfecting  his  English,  one  year  in  France,  and  one  year  in 
Spain  or  in  Italy,  and  he  is  then  deemed  ready  to  go  into 
business  where  his  linguistic  attainments,  based  on  a  solid 
educational  foundation,  fit  him  for  success. 

Often,  it  is  true,  the  English  schools  are  not  so  much  to 
blame  for  the  present  condition' as  are  the  great  manufacturing 
and  commercial  establishments  that  refuse  admission  to  lx>ys 
after  they  are  fourteen  or  si.xteen  years  of  age,  and  thus  at  the 
outset  handicap  the  sc1kx)1s.  But  how  futile  are  nearly  all  of 
the  present  efforts  to  give  an  adequate  technical  education  was 
well  shown  in  the  remarks  of  Lord  Reay  at  the  Oxford  Con¬ 
ference  in  1893,  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  fact  that  England 
had  then  nothing  to  compare  with  the  Swiss  Polytechnicum  at 
Zurich  or  with  the  requirement  of  the  study  of  English  lan¬ 
guage  made  by  the  city  of  Hamburg.  The  most  unfortunate 
aspect  of  the  situation  is  that  the  majority  of  the  English  people 
do  not  apparently  realize  the  shortsightedness  of  the  present 
policy.  They  utterly  fail  to  grasp  the  difference  between  a 
curriculum  and  a  list  of  optional  studies,  and  have  only  ap¬ 
proval  for  the  words  of  the  headmaster  of  a  great  school  when 
he  says',  “  Let  the  business  man  tell  us  what  he  wants  and  we 
will  arrange  to  meet  his  views.”  England  will  never  gain 
the  end  she  seeks — successful  competition  with  Germany — by 
pressing  downwards  the  age  of  specialization,  by  substituting 
evening  continuation  schools  for  regular  systematic  educa¬ 
tion,  by  placing  mechanical  subjects  like  shorthand  and  type- 
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writing  on  the  same  educational  plane  with  the  classics  and 
mathematics,  by  failing  to  discriminate  between  those  subjects 
that  train  the  mind  and  those  that  are  of  immediate  practical 
utility,  by  neglecting  to  apply  the  maxim,  “  In  order  to  make 
education  great  we  must  make  our  educators  great.”  by  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  place  the  arrangement  of  studies  in  the  hands  of 
business  men  rather  than  in  those  of  competent  educational 
advisers.  She  will  only  gain  that  end  when  she  comes  to  love 
education  for  its  own  sake  and  not  simply  because  it  affords  a 
means  of  livelihood,  when  she  learns  the  absolute  truth  of  the 
Biblical  phrase  that  he  that  saveth  his  life  shall  lose  it.  and  he 
that  loseth  his  life  shall  find  it. 

But  the  commercial  aspects  of  education  are  shown  in  other 
ways  quite  as  subversive  of  the  true  interests  of  real  educa¬ 
tion.  The  spirit  of  competition  that  has  ruled  English  in¬ 
dustries  rules  its  education.  The  forms  of  this  educational 
competition  most  obvious  are  the  individual  competition  for 
prizes  and  for  scholarships,  and  the  collective  competition  of 
schools  for  the  grants  bestowed  by  different  authorities.  It 
is  difficult  for  Americans,  who  are  comparatively  free  from 
the  bane  of  prize-earning,  to  understand  the  firm  hold  that  the 
system  has  in  England.  The  educational  interests  seem 
largely  materialistic,  for  outside  an  extremely  limited  circle 
there  is  apparently  little  interest  in  education  per  sc.  This 
leads  to  the  attempt  to  arouse  a  factitious  interest  by  the  be¬ 
stowal  of  prizes  in  all  educational  institutions  from  the  kinder¬ 
garten  thru  the  professional  school,  j  That  person  must  indeed 
be  willing  to  admit  the  inferiority  of  his  own  social  position 
who  is  not  invited  to  distribute  the  prizes  at  some  annual 
school  festival.  The  effects  of  this  system  of  prize-giving  are 
pernicious  enough  as  regards  the  recipients  themselves,  but 
its  effects  on  the  educational  system  are  even  more  disastrous. 
Attention  is  diverted  from  the  legitimate  objects  of  education 
to  specious  and  showy  accompaniments,  and  what  should  be 
an  end  in  itself  beccmies  only  the  means  of  obtaining  some 
tangible  reward.  No  one  has  spoken  more  truly  than  the  late 
Professor  Jebb  when  he  said  on  this  subject :  “  One  of  the 
greatest  evils  in  our  education,  one  of  the  most  serious  dangers 
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to  it,  arises  from  the  premature  narrowing  of  the  curriculum, 
with  a  view  to  producing  a  prize-pupil  in  some  one  sub¬ 
ject.” 

But  even  more  pernicious  than  the  prize  system  that  has  so 
<leadening  an  effect  on  English  education  is  the  system  of 
scholarships.  This  question  is  bound  up  intimately  with  the 
still  larger  question  of  free  secondary  education.  England 
does  not  yet  believe  in  free  secondary  education.  The  Church 
does  not  believe  in  it,  because  such  education  must  ultimately 
be  controlled  by  secular  rather  than  by  ecclesiastical  influences. 
The  vested  interests  of  England  do  not  believe  in  it,  because 
the  burden  of  taxation  for  its  maintenance  would  fall  on  them. 
The  aristocracy  does  not  believe  in  it,  because  its  establishment 
would  mean  the  triumph  of  democracy.  The  classes  that 
would  be  the  recipients  of  such  education  do  not  believe  in 
it,  because  they  do  not  see  that  material  benefits  would  accrue 
to  them  from  it.  Employers  do  not  believe  in  it,  because  it 
would  deprive  them  of  much  cheap  labor.  Even  teachers 
often  do  not  believe  in  it,  because  they  fear  that  its  adoption 
would  mean  an  increase  of  expenditure  and  thereby  the  lower¬ 
ing  of  their  own  salaries.  Doubtless  boys  and  girls,  should 
they  formulate  their  own  opinions,  would  disapprove  of  it, 
because  it  would  mean  a  prolongation  of  distasteful  work  for 
no  purpose* apparent  to  them.  No  rate  is  so  unpopular  as  the 
school  rate,  and  probably  there  is  more  than  a  local  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  remark  recently  made,  “  There  is  not  much  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  education  in  H - ,  but  there  is  great  enthusiasm 

for  getting  education  at  half  price.”  The  establishment  of 
free  secondary  education  would  mean  the  increase  of  a  rate 
already  felt  to  be  vexatious.  The  Schoolmaster's  year  book 
for  1905  undoubtedly  is  correct  in  saying.  “  That  the  public 
generally  has  any  enthusiasm  for  free  education  as  an  ab¬ 
stract  principle  is.  in  our  opinion,  unproven.” 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  system  of  free  scholarships  comes 
in  and  provides  a  compromise.  In  its  origin  it  was  intended 
to  give  a  means  of  education  to  those  otherwise  unable  to 
secure  it.  Later  it  became  in  effect  a  pis  allcr  to  provifle 
against  free  secondary  education.  These  scholarships  are 
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worth  from  £20  to  £80  per  year  and  provide  practically  not 
only  tuition  fees,  but  also  maintenance  during  the  time  for 
which  they  are  held.  The  result  is  that  the  scholarship  often 
becomes  really  a  bribe  to  parents  to  keep  their  children  in 
school,  as  it  provides  maintenance,  and  the  time  thus  spent  in 
school  is  often  more  valuable  in  a  pecuniary  way  than  it  would 
be  if  spent  in  a  legitimate  wage-earning  pursuit.  For  mer¬ 
cenary  reasons  a  parent  accepts  and  even  rejoices  in  the 
scholarship  when  he  would  resist  free  education  that  would 
give  tuition  but  not  maintenance.  The  scholarship  is  a  bribe 
offered  by  a  school  to  a  bright  pupil  to  enter  the  school  or  to 
follow  a  certain  line  of  work  that  he  would  not  choose  of  his 
own  accord.  Thus  the  schools  are  pitted  against  each  other 
in  a  competition  that  is  ruinous  to  true  education  and  that 
engenders  unfortunate  rivalries  among  the  schools  as  well  as 
among  the  pupils.  The  system  becomes  a  two-edged  sword, 
injuring  both  school  and  scholar.  It  injures  the  schools  be¬ 
cause  it  diverts  from  proper  educational  channels  funds  that 
should  be  used  in  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  school.  The 
temptation  is  strong  for  a  school  that  desires  to  add  to  its 
numbers  to  do  so,  not  by  increasing  its  material  equipment, 
not  by  enlarging  and  strengthening  its  staff,  not  by  improving 
its  curriculum,  not  by  making  itself  a  leader  of  educational 
thought,  hut  by  securing  an  added  number  of  scholarships 
that  are  in  reality  a  dead  weight  rather  than  a  benefit.  The 
effect  on  schools  competing  for  the  scholarships  offered  by 
other  sch<x>ls  is  equally  ruinous.  The  temptation  is  almost 
irresistible  to  resort  to  premature  specialization  and  by  a  hot¬ 
house  process  force  a  young  boy  into  studies  beyond  his 
natural  abilities.  The  curriculum  is  arranged  not  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  prosecution  of  those  studies  that  will  best  suit  his 
mental  development,  but  with  the  sole  thought  of  securing  the 
scholarship  prize.  This  premium  placed  on  proficiency  in 
special  studies  cannot  fail  to  lower  the  educational  morale  of 
the  entire  school.  The  scholarship  competition  is  bad  for  the 
school,  because  thru  it  the  school  is  placed  in  a  false  position 
when  it  offers  a  pecuniary  reward  for  intellectual  attainment, 
because  the  system  prevents  the  construction  and  adoption  of 
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a  curriculum  framed  solely  for  educational  purposes,  because 
the  legitimate  educational  aim  of  the  school  must  be  distorted 
into  a  process  of  cramming  for  specious  results,  because  undue 
and  early  specialization  prevents  the  gaining  of  that  liberal 
education  on  which  alone  true  specialization  can  be  based. 

Yet  baneful  as  are  the  effects  of  the  system  on  the  schools, 
the  tendency  towards  such  effects  is  even  greater  when  the 
results  on  the  pupils  themselves  are  considered.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  the  scholarship  is  assuredly  magnified  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  real  worth  when  the  names  of  the  winners 
are  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  the  schoolrooms,  when  their 
photographs  are  displayed  in  similar  places,  and  when  the 
announcement  of  the  result  is  posted  on  bulletin  boards  out¬ 
side  of  school  buildings  and  surrounded  by  the  same  crowd 
of  gaping  spectators  that  inspect  the  returns  of  the  winners 
of  races  or  of  cricket  matches.  It  is  inevitable  that  a  boy 
should  come  to  think  of  himself  with  feelings  of  importance 
not  always  justified  by  the  real  facts.  Yet  even  worse  than 
this  is  the  sordid  motive  that  must  play  an  important  part  in 
the  contest  for  scholarships.  Education  becomes  a  means  of 
livelihood,  not  an  end  in  itself,  when  boys  of  twelve  and 
thirteen  are  able  to  earn  scholarships  worth  $300  or  $400  a 
year  and  available  for  several  years.  It  is  impossible  for 
Ixiys  at  that  age  to  earn  as  much  in  any  other  way,  and  not 
unnaturally  they  come  to  be  regarded  by  their  parents  as  well 
as  by  themselves  as  articles  of  commerce.  When  a  girl  under 
fourteen  holds  three  scholarships  whose  aggregate  worth  is 
$325  a  year  and  which  are  tenable  for  four  years,  when  in 
one  family  five  children  have  been  regularly  coached  evenings 
by  private  teachers  and  thus  enabled  to  earn  in  seven  years 
scholarships  and  exhibitions  aggregating  $4250,  when  many 
similar  instances  can  be  cited,  when  the  reputation  of  the 
school  is  measured  by  the  scholarships  it  has  won,  is  it  strange 
that  all  sense  of  the  true  purpose  of  education  is  in  danger  of 
being  lost,  that  education  becomes  a  means  of  traffic,  that 
public  opinion  is  demoralized,  that  schools  are  forced  to  have 
large  classes  and  few  teachers  because  of  this  diversion  of 
funds,  that  cheap  labor  in  the  form  of  pupil-teachers  is  resorted 
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to,  and  that  education  for  education’s  own  sake  makes  so  little 
progress  ? 

So  thoroly  does  the  commercial  spirit  permeate  English  edu¬ 
cation  that  it  comes  into  evidence  in  a  score  of  ways  scarcely 
recognized  by  the  English  themselves.  The  great  national 
organization  of  the  teachers  of  the  elementary  schools  is  called 
the  National  Union  of  Teachers.  It  comprises  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  certificated  teachers  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
teachers  are  everywhere  spoken  of  as  “  union  ”  or  “  non¬ 
union.”  Its  objects  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  general 
labor  unions,  and  its  annual  meetings  are  discussions  not  of 
educational  matters  pure  and  simple,  but  of  questions  of  organ¬ 
ization,  like  tenure  of  office,  superannuation,  pensions,  grants, 
salaries,  and  kindred  subjects.  Presentations  to  teachers  on 
the  occasion  of  their  marriage,  promotion,  or  removal  are 
often  made  by  former  or  present  pupils,  or  by  staff  associates, 
and  the  notices  of  such  presentations  are  inserted  in  school 
journals  at  a  nominal  rate.  As  the  excellence  of  a  school  is 
measured  by  the  number  of  scholarships  it  has  won,  so  the 
superiority  of  the  teacher  is  presumably  attested  by  the  value 
of  the  i)resentation  and  by  the  corresponding  length  of  the 
notice.  Even  religious  instruction  is  pervaded  by  the  same 
ilesire  for  substantial  reward,  and  the  National  Society  for 
Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  recently  offered  nearly 
sixty  different  styles  of  certificates  of  merit,  together  with 
long  lists  of  prize  books  for  “  proficiency  in  religious  knowl¬ 
edge.” 

An  evidence  of  the  same  spirit  in  boarding-schools  is  seen 
in  a  condition  that  places  the  great  financial  prizes  of  the 
profession  in  the  hands  of  masters  who  may  or  may  not  be 
good  teachers,  but  who  have  made  themselves  good  boarding¬ 
house  keepers. 

But  prizes,  scholarships,  unions,  presentations,  and  kindred 
subjects  are  but  the  external  manifestations  of  a  commercial 
and  materialistic  conception  of  education,  that  for  many  years 
found  its  most  objectionable  manifestation  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  educational  funds  known  as  “  payment  by  results.” 
In  1 86 1  it  seemed  to  Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  Vice  President  of  the 
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Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education,  a  happy  idea 
to  apportion  the  funds  administered  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  to  those  schools  that  could  show  the  best  results. 
These  results  were  to  be  determined  by  the  success  of  indi¬ 
vidual  pupils  in  passing  examinations  in  certain  specified  sub¬ 
jects  of  science  or  of  art.  A  pass  examination  of  a  pupil  in 
an  elementary  scientific  subject  entitled  the  school  to  £2,  while 
an  advanced  scientific  subject  passed  with  honors  entitled  the 
school  to  a  grant  as  high  as  £8.  Similar  grants  were  made 
for  subjects  in  art,  extra  grants  were  given  for  certain  sub¬ 
jects,  attendance  grants  were  made,  and  the  whole  system  of 
appropriating  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  department  was 
worked  out  with  a  mathematical  precision  worthy  of  a  New¬ 
ton.  The  schools  on  their  side  bound  themselves  to  give  at 
least  fifteen  hours  per  week  instruction  in  the  subjects  under 
the  department,  and  naturally  many  schools  gave  much  more. 
“  There  was  money  in  science,  mathematics,  and  drawing,”  says 
Miss  Alice  Zimmern.  “  Geography,  history,  languages,  and 
literature  were  unremunerative.  They  must  go  to  the  wall.” 
Many  modifications  of  the  original  system  were  made,  and 
with  the  extinction  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  pay¬ 
ment  by  results  ipso  facto  came  to  an  end.  Yet  it  will  I)e 
long  before  the  evil  effects  of  the  plan  can  be  eradicated 
from  the  educational  system  of  England.  It  has  turned 
the  tide  in  the  direction  of  “  practical  ”  subjects,  it  has  put 
a  premium  on  cramming.  It  has  influenced  the  schools  to 
teach  those  subjects  in  which  grants  could  be  most  easily 
earned,  it  has  substituted  considerations  of  finance  for  an  or¬ 
ganic  curriculum,  and  it  has  emphasized  still  more  the  class 
line  between  the  scientific  school  attended  by  the  lower  middle 
class  and  the  literary  school  attended  by  the  higher  classes. 

The  recent  Acts  have  not  been  able  to  make  head¬ 
way  against  this  pernicious  influence.  The  schedules  are 
still  loaded  with  science  and  mathematics,  children  are  pre¬ 
maturely  forced  into  advanced  scientific  subjects  where  they 
memorize  formulje  they  are  too  immature  to  apply;  advanced 
magnetism  and  electricity  are  studied  by  boys  of  thirteen  and 
fourteen  whose  general  education  is  deplorable,  advanced 
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physics  and  advanced  chemistry  are  taken  at  the  same  time 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen,  and,  as  Mr.  J.  W. 
H.  Headlam  has  so  forcibly  pointed  out,  there  are  many 
schools  with  finely  built,  well-ecpiipped  laboratories  and  an  un¬ 
limited  supply  of  expensive  material  for  teaching  chemistry 
and  physics  but  without  a  single  good  modern  atlas,  much  less 
an  historical  atlas,  and  without  a  standard  dictionary  of  the 
English  or  any  other  language.  It  is  true  that  the  London 
Education  Act  of  1903  in  particular  recognizes  that  the  previ¬ 
ous  grants  made  under  the  Technical  Acts  acted  against  a 
broad  general  education  and  it  aims  to  redress  the  balance  in 
favor  of  the  humanities ;  the  Code  of  Regulations  for  Public 
Elementary  Schools,  issued  in  May,  1904,  puts  before  the 
English  people,  as  well  as  before  the  teachers  in  these  schools, 
a  higher  ideal  of  education  than  has  ever  prevailed  in  regard 
to  the  elementary  schools  in  that  “  for  the  first  time  the  child 
rather  than  the  official  or  the  taxpayer  is  recognized  as  the 
most  important  consideration,"  and  it  has  thus  “  finally  shaken 
off  the  misleading  associations  of  the  theory  of  ‘  payment  by 
results.’  ’’  But  notwithstanding  the  new  ideals  that  are  being 
set  up  in  high  places,  it  must  be  long  before  the  evil  wrought 
by  the  legislation  of  1861  can  be  wholly  eradicated,  and  the 
spirit  of  commercialism  driven  from  that  part  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  supported  by  public  expense. 

A  second  noteworthy  aspect  of  education  in  England  is  the 
religious  one.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  position  of 
“  the  conscientious  objector  ’’  to  the  new  acts  without  under¬ 
standing  the  condition  of  religious  instruction  in  the  schools 
previous  to  their  passage,  since  it  has  been  over  the  cpiestion 
of  religious  instruction  in  the  schools  that  the  battle  between 
the  Church  and  the  State  has  waged  most  fiercely.  It  is  an 
observation  attributed  to  Sir  James  Kay-Shuttleworth,  that 
after  the  Reformation  the  schools  were  not  diverted  from  the 
Church,  but  the  laity  were  associated  with  the  clergy  in  their 
management,  and  joint  action  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity  was 
thus  substituted  for  the  exclusive  control  of  the  priest.  The 
result  was  that  the  Church,  long  accustomed  to  the  entire  man¬ 
agement  of  education,  endured  this  joint  control  with  ill- 
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concealed  displeasure.  The  education  of  the  children  of  the 
poor  was  regarded  as  part  of  the  charitable  work  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  religious  denominations,  and  hence  the  Established  Church, 
the  different  nonconforming  bodies,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  Jewish  Church  all  maintained  voluntary 
schools  in  order  that  in  them  religion  might  be  taught  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  special  tenets  of  the  church  supporting  them. 

Yet  the  demand  for  such  schools  did  not  come  from  the 
parents,  who  were  less  concerned  about  the  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  their  children  received  than  they  were  about  the  instruction 
that  would  produce  immediate  pecuniary  results,  and  thus  they 
gave  them  but  lukewarm  support.  The  burden  of  maintain¬ 
ing  such  schools  was  a  heavy  one  and  fell  in  the  main  on  a 
small  number.  New  subscriptions  were  hard  to  obtain  and 
schools  were  often  greatly  in  debt,  in  spite  of  the  large  annual 
contributions  made  by  the  teachers  of  such  schools  in  the  form 
of  lower  salaries  than  those  given  in  the  board  schools  and  in 
the  greater  amount  of  work  performed.  They  often  existed 
in  small  villages  because  they  were  subsidized  by  corporations, 
or  by  private  individuals  who  were  large  property-holders  and 
who  thus  protected  themselves  against  the  still  heavier  expense 
that  would  follow  were  board  schools  established.  In  the 
large  cities  they  were  maintained  at  a  lower  cost  than  were 
the  board  schools,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  show  that  the 
instruction  received  by  them  equaled  that  given  by  their  rivals. 
Moreover,  it  must  be  said  that  the  raison  d’etre  of  these 
schools — superior  religious  instruction — certainly  did  not  seem 
to  be  satisfactorily  accomplished.  It  is  not  necessary  for  proof 
of  this  fact  to  turn  to  the  strictures  of  Sir  John  Gorst  in  his 
now  famous  speech  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  17, 
1898,  in  which  he  showed  conclusively  that  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  was  better  given  in  the  board  schools  than  in  the  voluntary 
schools.  The  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  voluntary  schools  was  admitted  by  more  than  one 
supporter  of  such  schools.^  Could  a  different  result  be  ex- 

'  “In  104  schools  of  the  diocese  no  regular  religious  instruction  is  given  by  the 
clergy  ”  (Bishop  of  Hereford).  “  The  results  of  the  Scripture  examination  were 
extremely  disappointing  to  all  concerned  "  (Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Battersea 
Training  College). 
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pected,  when  the  schools  rested  on  a  narrow  ecclesiastical 
basis?  The  National  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education 
of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the  Established  Church — the 
official  designation  of  the  society  that  has  been  responsible  for 
the  voluntary  schools  of  the  Church  of  England — united  to 
itself  schools  conforming  to  certain  conditions,  among  others 
one  that  the  masters  and  mistresses  should  be  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  that  the  inspection  of  the  schools 
should  be  under  the  direction  of  a  person  appointed  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  the  National  Society,  or  the  diocesan 
board  of  education.  Yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  as 
long  as  the  religious  test  continued,  teachers  with  elastic  con¬ 
sciences  would  trade  upon  it.  The  report  made  to  the  Arch¬ 
bishops  of  Canterbury  and  of  York  by  the  Church  inspector  of 
training  colleges  shows  that  often  commercial  reasons  were 
the  decisive  ones  in  entering  these  schools.  In  one  instance 
the  princii)al  of  a  training  college  enlarging  its  accommoda¬ 
tions  states  that  he  received  twenty-three  letters  from  non¬ 
conformists  professing  a  willingness  to  be  confirmed  and  to 
conform  to  all  the  college  requirements  could  they  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  The  insi)ector  also  complains  that  the  first-year  stu- 
<lents  come  to  college  “  often  desperately  ignorant  of  religious 
truth,  some  often  unconfirmed,”  and  often  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  they  have  been  baptised.^  At  one  of  the  darkest 
hours  of  the  Civil  War,  when  President  Lincoln  was  besieged 
by  selfish  office-seekers,  he  said  that  he  “  was  like  a  man  so 
busy  in  letting  rooms  in  one  end  of  his  house  that  he  cannot 
stop  to  put  out  the  fire  that  is  burning  the  other.”  The  war 
between  different  creeds  and  the  war  of  voluntary  schools 
against  hoard  schools  went  on,  while  the  schools  were  crippled 
and  society  suffered  because  of  it.  and  the  combatants  were 
urged  on  by  those  who  affirmed  that  they  would  resist  to  the 
utmost  of  their  powers  any  attempt  to  undenominationalize  the 
training  colleges  for  teachers.  It  was  a  ruinous  war,  for  the 
only  ground  on  which  subscriptions  could  be  asked  for  from 
those  not  immediately  concerned  in  promoting  sectarianism 
was  the  fact  that  the  voluntary  schools  were  carried  on  for 

*  Annual  report  of  the  National  Society,  1897,  p.  78. 
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less  money  than  were  the  board  schools  and  that  therefore  the 
abandonment  of  the  voluntary  schools  would  mean  an  increase 
in  the  rates  for  the  support  of  the  board  schools  that  would 
take  their  place.  But  this  decrease  in  the  expenditure  came 
largely  from  the  lower  salaries  paid  to  teachers.  Many  of  the 
teachers  trained  in  church  training  colleges  became  teachers 
in  the  board  schools,  because  of  the  higher  salaries  and  some¬ 
times  from  the  superior  accommodations  and  eciuipment  pro¬ 
vided.  No  effort  was  made  to  show  that  the  education  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  voluntary  schools  was  superior  to  that  received 
in  the  board  schools  or  even  as  good  as  that ;  it  was  in  fact 
the  board  school  that  as  a  rule  set  the  pace  in  the  matter  of 
building  and  equipment.  It  is  a  truism  in  }xilitical  life  that 
no  political  party  can  have  more  than  a  brief  existence  whose 
only  foundation  is  a  single  political  principle.  It  is  equally 
true  that  a  school  system  carries  within  itself  the  germs  of 
decay  if  it  rests  on  the  narrow  basis  of  a  desire  “  for  promoting 
the  education  of  the  poor  in  the  principles  of  the  Established 
Church.”  The  cumbersome  machinery  that  was  needed  to 
operate  the  dual  system  of  schools  was  swept  away  by  the  Act 
of  1902,  yet  the  bitterness  of  feeling  in  regard  to  religious  in¬ 
struction  in  the  schools  has  not  only  not  been  diminished  but 
has  rather  been  intensified  by  the  new  system.  This  system, 
it  must  be  remembered,  makes  no  change  in  the  religious 
teaching  given  in  the  different  schools — it  simply  maintains 
existing  arrangements.  As  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  has  so  ably 
put  it,“  in  the  498  board  schools  of  London  educating  71  per 
cent,  of  all  the  children,  there  still  is  taught  the  same  “  un¬ 
denominational  Christianity,”  in  the  331  Anglican  schools 
with  their  21  per  cent,  of  the  children,  the  Church  Catechism 
and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  are  taught,  the  too  Roman 
Catholic  schools  go  on  providing  their  4  per  cent,  with  the 
doctrines  of  their  own  Church,  the  15  W'esleyan  Schools  and 
the  7  schools  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  give 
exactly  the  religious  instruction  they  prefer,  while  the  nine 
large  Jewish  schools  inculcate  their  own  faith  and  observe  their 
own  festivals.  “  What  the  Acts  of  1902-03  do,”  continues 

*  Nineteenth  fenturv ,  October,  1903. 
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Mr.  Webb,  “  as  regards  the  voluntary  schools,  is  neither  to 
create  nor  to  alter  the  existing  diversity,  nor  yet  to  establish 
any  new  test,  but  ...  to  make  the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
and  the  current  expenses  of  education  independent  of  the 
charitable  subscribers,  and  to  charge  these  expenses  to  the 
public  purse.”  But  the  conscientious  objector  feels  it  little 
short  of  infamy  for  .the  Government  to  countenance  in  the 
schools  the  teaching  of  any  form  of  religion  in  which  he  him¬ 
self  does  not  believe  and  thus  he  refuses  to  pay  his  taxes  for 
“  subsidizing  error.”  The  situation  is  indeed  a  serious  one 
when  a  man  of  such  wide  e.xperience  in  educational  affairs  as 
Mr.  Webb  is  led  to  say,  “To  the  problem  thus  raised  I  know 
of  no  solution.” 

The  commercial  and  the  sectarian  aspects  of  education  in  Eng¬ 
land  are  so  apparent  that  he  who  runs  may  read;  but  a  third 
characteristic — the  social — is  so  subtle  in  its  nature  as  to  make 
its  analysis  difficult  and  its  effects,  far-reaching  as  they  are, 
seem  illusive  and  intangible.  It  is  difficult  in  America,  where 
we  have  at  least  the  theory  of  democracy,  to  understand  at  all 
times,  or  to  appreciate  at  any  time,  the  importance  of  the  com¬ 
plex  social  fabric  in  England.  Yet  in  spite  of  social  trans¬ 
formations  in  England  during  the  past  twenty  years,  social 
distinctions  still  lay  a  heavy  hand  on  education  in  England. 
Political  democracy  has,  as  a  result  of  the  great  political  re¬ 
forms  of  the  country,  come  to  be  accepted  as  a  fact;  but  no 
distinct  upheavals  that  correspond  to  the  political  reform  acts 
of  1832,  1867,  and  1884  have  taken  place  in  educational  or 
social  conditions.  The  high  stone  wall  and  the  encircling  hedge 
that  protect  the  Englishman's  castle  from  the  intrusive  eye 
of  the  passer-by,  the  solitary  state  in  which  the  English  lodger 
takes  his  meals,  the  exclusive  compartment  railway  carriage, 
are  but  external  manifestations  of  the  exclusive  attitude  of 
mind  which  the  Englishman  bears  towards  everything. 
Democracy  may  have  thoroly  permeated  English  political  life: 
it  may,  thru  co-operation,  have  made  inroads  into  industrial 
aristocracy,  and  thru  political  and  economic  influence  it  may 
have  had  some  effect  on  social  life,  but  education  is  still  re¬ 
sisting  its  advances. 
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How  deep-seated  these  social  distinctions  in  education  are 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  rei)ort  of  the  Schools  Enquiry  Com¬ 
mission.  This  commission  was  appointed  in  1864,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Lord  Taunton,  to,  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  all  schools  not  included  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  commissions  of  1858  and  1861.  This  included  all  of  the 
endowed  g^rammar  schools  of  England  and  Wales  (except  nine 
great  public  schools),  and  education  in  private  and  proprietary 
schools.  The  commission,  in  its  report  presented  in  1867. 
divided  the  schools  that  had  come  within  the  scope  of  its  in- 
(juiry  into  three  grades  corresponding  roughly  to  the  classes  of 
society  patronizing  them.  Schools  of  the  first  class  were 
patronized  by  parents  of  ample  means  who  sent  their  sons  to 
the  great  public  schools  and  by  ])arents  of  good  education  but 
restricted  means  who  wished  to  cheapen  education.  Schools 
(if  the  secciiid  class  were  patronized  by  well-to-do  parents  who 
intended  their  children  for  some  employment  the  preparation 
for  which  ought  to  begin  at  about  sixteen,  and  by  parents  of 
limited  means  whose  sons  must  at  sixteen  earn  their  own  liv¬ 
ing,  either  wholly  or  in  part.  The  third  class  of  schools  was 
used  by  a  class  distinctly  lower  in  the  social  scale,  but  numer¬ 
ous  in  numbers — small  tenant  farmers,  small  tradesmen,  aiid 
superior  artisans.  The  special  function  of  the  first-grade 
school  was  held  to  be  the  formation  of  a  learned  or  literary 
and  a  professional  or  cultured  class.  The  school  life  of  the 
boy  continued  until  he  was  eighteen  or  nineteen  and  naturally 
ended  in  the  university.  The  second-grade  schools  were  those 
whose  special  function  it  was.  altho  it  did  not  at  all  exclude 
an  ideal  of  culture,  to  prepare  young  men  for  some  form  of 
commercial  or  industrial  life.  The  third-grade  schcK^ls  were 
intended  to  train  boys  and  girls  for  the  higher  handicrafts  or 
for  the  commerce  of  the  shop  and  town. 

In  the  nearly  forty  years  that  have  intervened  since  the 
publication  of  this  report,  great  social  changes  have  come,  but, 
roughly  speaking,  the  classitication  of  sch(M>ls  made  at  that 
time  still  holds.  The  classification  is  not  ostensibly  based  on 
social  lines,  but  it  practically  results  in  that.  It  is  still  ik)S- 
sible,  much  the  same  as  in  the  past,  to  divide  the  schools  into 
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three  groups  corresponding  roughly  to  the  three  great  social 
classes.  The  old  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and 
the  great  public  schools,  supported  by  ancient  endowments  and 
heavy  fees,  provide  education  for  the  so-called  upper  classes ; 
the  local  universities  and  the  secondary  schools,  supported  in 
the  main  by  mo<lem  endowments  and  moderate  fees,  are  at¬ 
tended  by  the  middle  classes;  while  the  elementary  schools, 
supported  by  parliamentary  grants,  meet  the  needs  of  the 
lower  classes. 

The  great  public  schools  with  their  high  fees  are  of  necessity 
the  schools  of  the  upper  classes,  and  their  curriculums  are  ar¬ 
ranged  with  reference  to  this  fact.  How  well  that  work  is 
accomplished  is  known  to  all ;  but  nowhere  is  testimony  to 
the  efficacy  of  that  work  better  stated  than  in  the  report  of  the 
Public  School  Commission  appointed  in  i86i,  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  to  inquire  into  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  great  public  schools.  That  report  says :  “  It  is 
not  easy  to  estimate  the  degree  in  which  the  English  people 
are  indebted  to  them  for  the  qualities  on  which  they  pique 
themselves  most, — for  th.eir  ca]>acity  to  govern  others  and 
control  themselves,  their  aptitude  for  combining  freedom  with 
order,  their  public  spirit,  their  vigor  and  manliness  of  char¬ 
acter,  their  strong  but  not  slavish  respect  for  public  opinion, 
their  love  of  healthy  sports  and  exercise.  These  schools  have 
been  the  chief  nurseries  of  our  statesmen ;  in  them,  and  in 
schools  modeled  after  them,  men  of  all  the  various  classes  that 
make  uj)  English  society,  destined  for  every  profession  and 
career,  have  been  brought  up  on  a  footing  of  social  equality 
and  have  contractecl  the  most  enduring  friendships  and  some 
of  the  ruling  habits  of  their  lives;  and  they  have  had  perhaps 
the  largest  share  in  molding  the  character  of  an  English  gen¬ 
tleman.”  *  But  that  the  advantages  of  these  great  schools  are 
not  even  yet  open  to  all  is  apparent  from  the  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education,  made  in  1896, 
when  it  states  that  it  considers  one  of  its  great  functions  to  be 
“  to  save  this  higher  education  from  becoming  the  prerogative 
or  preserve  of  any  special  order,  and  to  make  the  way  into  it, 

*  Report  of  the  Commission,  I,  56. 
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and  into  all  it  leads  to,  more  open  and  accessible  to  capable 
and  promising  minds  from  every  social  class.”  But  it  must 
be  said  that,  notwithstanding  the  hopes  of  some,  class  educa¬ 
tion  does  exist,  not  only  thru  force  of  tradition  but  also  because 
it  is  in  reality  desired.  Class  schools  exist  and  class  lines 
largely  define  the  subjects  pursued  in  them.  The  elementary 
sch<x»ls  are  doing  a  great  work  for  England,  yet  the  feeling  is 
very  strong  that  parents  who  can  afford  to  send  their  children 
elsewhere  should  not  send  them  to  the  free  schools,  and  one 
well-to-do  member  of  Parliament  recently  laid  himself  open 
to  criticism  because  he  sent  his  children  to  a  higher  grade 
school.®  In  1867  it  was  a  problem  in  secondary  education 
that  the  Schools  Enquiry  Commission  could  not  solve  “  how  far 
pupils  of  different  social  classes  can  be  successfully  taught  in 
the  same  school.”  It  is  in  the  eyes  of  many  still  a  problem, 
tho  in  the  large  towns,  especially  in  the  North,  the  differences 
are  apparently  diminishing. 

What  is  true  of  schools  is  also  true  of  all  connected  with 
them.  The  caste  line,  which  is  said  by  lx)th  the  pulpit  and 
the  press  not  to  exist,  in  reality  often  presses  hard  on  teachers, 
especially  those  in  the  elementary  and  the  higher-grade  l)oard 
school.  “  We  are  hampered  by  social  difficulties  between 
teachers  and  teachers,  by  social  difficulties  between  taught  anil 
taught,”  said  an  English  teacher  recently  at  an  important 
educational  conference.  “  No  teacher  in  an  elementary  school 
ever  has  as  a  friend  a  teacher  in  a  secondary  school.”  is  the 
testimony  of  a  professor  in  one  of  the  great  provincial  uni¬ 
versities.  Yet  one  does  not  need  testimony  by  word  of  mouth 
to  prove  that  class  lines  are  drawn  between  the  teachers  of 
different  grades  of  schools.  The  fact  is  a]>parent  on  every 
side. 

®  Report,  I,  138. 

•  The  reflection  of  this  idea  seems  to  be  found  thruout  the  British  Empire  ;  the 
Natal  (South  Africa)  IVitness  of  July  15,  1905,  for  example,  apologizes  for  state¬ 
ments  that  have  appeared  in  its  columns  to  the  effect  that  the  children  of  parents 
well  able  to  pay  for  them  were  receiving  free  education,  saying,  “  We  are  informed 
on  further  inquiry  that  the  complaint  had  been  exaggerated.  No  children  of  parents 
able  to  pay  have  received  free  education,  tho,  thru  a  misunderstanding  anil  in 
contravention  of  the  Department’s  regulations  on  the  subject,  school  books  were 
issued  to  certain  children.  In  fairness  to  the  Education  Department,  this  expl.a- 
nation  is  made.” 
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But  no  fact  is  more  certain  tlian  tliat  the  protest  as  yet 
made  by  the  social  aristocracy  against  the  further  advancement 
of  democracy  in  education  must  in  the  end  prove  ineffectual. 
The  old  encircling  walls  of  York  and  of  Chester  have  become 
public  promenades.  The  princely  seat  of  the  palatine  of 
Chester  has  become  a  home  of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association.  The  splendid  palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Durham 
who  ruled  with  regal  magnificence  over  the  County  Palatine — 
the  palace  where  high  potentates  of  Church  and  State  have 
been  entertained  from  the  times  of  Matilda  to  our  own — has 
become  the  seat  of  the  University  of  Durham.  Young  men 
from  the  surrounding  country  now  dine  in  the  old  hall  of  the 
bishop-princes,  and  have  their  private  rooms  in  the  Norman 
gallery  that  dates  from  the  twelfth  century.  Walls  and  palace 
are  as  picturesque  as  of  old,  but  they  are  serving  a  better 
purpose  in  ministering  to  the  many  than  when  protecting  the 
few  or  affording  passing  entertainment  to  lords  of  high  degree. 

Democracy  in  education  is  inevitable.  If  that  fact  is 
frankly  recognized  by  the  leaders  of  England’s  .social  and 
educational  aristocracy,  and  direction  and  assistance  are  given 
by  them,  its  coming  will  be  }>eaceful  and  beneficent.  If  the 
approach  of  educational  democracy  is  resisted  by  those  who 
should  be  its  natural  leaders,  its  progress  may  be  temporarily 
checked  but  it  will  not  be  permanently  hindered.  Its  op¬ 
ponents  will  beat  against  prison  bars  and  without  staying  its 
progress.  If  the  democracy  of  education  comes  without  this 
guidance  and  direction,  it  will  mean  the  loss  of  much  that  is 
enshrined  in  the  affections  of  the  be.st  of  the  English  nation, 
and  it  will  mean  a  temjwrary  triumph  of  much  that  is  medio¬ 
cre,  commonplace,  and  even  vulgar. 

This  consideration  of  some  of  the  commercial,  religious,  and 
social  aspects  of  education  in  England  must  have  suggested 
.some  of  the  serious  aspects  of  the  present  situation. 

One  of  the  gravest  of  these  has  been  the  lack  of  a  con¬ 
sistent  educational  theory.  The  number  of  Englishmen  who 
have  at  any  time  made  a  distinct  contribution  to  educational 
theory  is  extremely  limited.  The  number  is  equally  limited  of 
those  who  to-day  represent  a  clear,  definite,  comprehensive 
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theory  of  the  object  of  education  and  of  the  best  means  of 
attaining  it.  When  so  few  great  leaders  of  educational 
thought  are  found,  it  is  not  strange  that  vague  and  ill-defined 
ideas  as  to  the  end  of  education  are  found  among  the  masses. 

With  the  upper  classes  education  is  largely  a  matter  of  tradi¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  part  of  the  social  inheritance,  and  it  finds  an  ob¬ 
jective  point  in  the  theory  that  the  Englishman  is  born  to  com¬ 
mand.  As  class  lines  between  the  upper  and  the  middle  classes 
become  less  clearly  defined,  somewhat  of  the  same  conception 
of  education  filters  downwards.  Education  is  not  sought  by 
the  lower  classes,  but  it  is  forced  on  them  by  the  State  on  the 
one  hand  because  of  the  disgraceful  condition  without  it,  and 
by  the  Church  on  the  other  hand  because  of  the  inherited  idea 
that  to  the  Church  belongs  the  oversight  of  education.  But 
the  question  of  the  object  of  education  is  not  settled  when  the 
ujiper  classes  demand  ojqxjrtunity  for  athletics  in  order  that 
young  Englishmen  may  be  trained  to  carry  out  an  imperial 
jKilicy,  or  when  the  middle  .classes  demand  technical  education 
that  they  may  rival  the  commercial  success  of  (iermany,  or 
when  the  lower  classes  resist  the  enforcement  of  the  Com- 
])ulsory  Education  Act.  It  is  not  settled  when  the  Church  de¬ 
mands  sectarian  religious  instruction  in  the  schools,  nor  is  it 
settled  when  the  State  pursues  a  vacillating  jx>licy  and  allows 
each  individual  school  to  earn*-  out  its  own  ideas  as  to  edu¬ 
cation. 

It  has  been  in  this  lack  of  a  consistent  theory  of  education 
and  of  an  a]>preciation  of  the  true  aim  of  education  that  has 
been  found  the  historical  origin  of  the  present  absence  of  a 
consistent  educational  system.  It  would  indeed  be  within  the 
bounds  of  truth  to  say  that  England,  until  the  passage  of  the 
Acts  of  iqo2  and  Kto^.  has  had  no  educational  system  what¬ 
soever.  Schools  have  been  founded  by  private  individuals, 
cither  from  charitable  motives  nr  for  purposes  of  gain,  but 
each  has  carried  out  its  own  ideas  and  rebelled  alike  at  inter¬ 
ference  and  at  the  exercise  of  extemal  authority.  The  in¬ 
dividualistic  theory  of  English  life  long  controlled  its  educa¬ 
tion,  and  its  result  has  been  most  pernicious.  The  English 
understand  the  art  of  living  alone,  since  each  man's  home  is 
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his  castle;  they  understand  equally  well  the  art  of  controlling; 
others;  they  have  yet  to  learn  that  still  more  difficult  art  of 
co-operation.  Thus  it  results  in  the  educational  world  that 
each  school  has  gone  on  its  own  way,  practically  demanding 
and  receiving  educational  chaos  in  the  name  of  “  freedom, 
variety,  and  elasticity.” 

The  result  has  been  a  mad  pursuit  of  education  that  will 
“  pay,”  zeal  on  the  part  of  each  school  to  outstrip  every  other 
school  in  meeting  the  need,  ruinous  competition  instead  of 
friendly  co-operation,  cramming  instead  of  education,  and  a 
condition  of  educational  anarchism  that  would  be  hopeless  did 
not  an  occasional  protest  arise  against  it.  The  voice  of  the 
prophet  and  seer  is  coming  to  be  heard,  pointing  out,  as  was 
done  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Association  of 
Headmasters,  that  as  the  art  of  painting  did  not  reach  per¬ 
fection  until  the  fifteenth  century  when  all  artists  chose  the 
same  subject,  and  that  as  cricket  did  not  become  a  scientific 
game  until  its  rules  had  regulated  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
ball,  the  width  of  the  bat,  and  the  length  of  the  pitch,  so  in  a 
similar  way  the  educational  system  cannot  attain  its  best  re¬ 
sults  until  some  organization  shall  have  brought  about  com¬ 
munity  of  aim  and  similarity  in  the  means  of  attaining  it. 

It  is  in  the  department  of  secondary  education  that  this 
lack  of  organization  has  been  most  seriously  felt.  The  Royal 
Commission  on  Secondary  Education  appointed  in  1894  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Charity  Commissioners,  the  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Art  Department,  the  Education  Department,  and  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  all  represented  the  central  government 
and  exercised  concurrent  jurisdiction  over  secondary  educa¬ 
tion;  that,  in  addition  to  this,  similar  authority  was  exercised 
by  the  local  county  councils  and  county  borough  councils ;  that 
similar  jurisdiction  was  exercised  by  the  governing  bodies  of 
endowed  schools,  the  managing  committees  of  proprietary 
schools,  the  local  committees  under  the  Science  and  Art  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  local  school  boards  (in  so  far  as  the  schools  under 
their  control  gave  secondary  instruction),  and  the  managers  of 
the  voluntary  elementary  schools  where  such  schools  also  gave 
secondary  instruction.^  The  financial  resources  of  such 

■'  Report,  1.  19-39. 
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schools  were  equally  complex,  being  derived  from  endowments, 
Science  and  Art  grants,  grants  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
local  taxation,  rates  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Act.  rates 
under  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  and  evening  continuation 
school  grants.  Eight  recognized  authoritative  agencies  and 
other  incidental  agencies  were  clothed  with  examining  powers, 
while  educational  administration  and  sanitary  inspection  were 
carried  on  by  seven  great  agencies. 

The  commission  urged  the  creation  of  a  central  authority 
that  should  bring  together  the  tangled  lines  of  educational  work 
and  reduce  them  to  a  system,  but  unfortunately  the  change 
of  government  prevented  the  adoption  of  the  definite  plan, 
Tliis  is,  however,  the  plan  carried  out  in  the  creation  of  the 
new  Board  of  Education  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
former  Education  Department  and  the  Science  and  Art  De¬ 
partment. 

But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  most  serious 
difficulties  that  confronted  the  iormer  authorities  have  changed 
name  rather  than  character.  To  appreciate  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  it  mu.st  be  remembered  that  in  their  origin  the  board 
schools  were  concerned  primarily  with  elementary  education, 
but  thru  the  codes  of  1890  and  1893  they  were  encouraged 
to  take  up  subjects  that  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  l)e- 
longing  to  the  work  of  secondary  education.  This  led  to  the 
organization  all  over  England  of  so-called  higher-grade  lK)ard 
sch(X)ls,  that  increased  in  influence  and  became  strong  cotn- 
petitors  in  many  places  with  the  secondary  endowed  and  pri¬ 
vate  .schools.  Thus  the  lx>ard  schools  incurred  the  hostility 
on  the  one  hand  of  the  voluntary  schools  as  regards  their 
elementary  instruction,  and  on  the  other  that  of  the  endowed 
schools  as  regards  their  secondary  instruction.  That  they 
were  able  not  only  to  maintain  themselves,  but  to  make  great 
progress,  in  the  face  of  this  twofold  opposition.  S|)oke  much 
for  the  strength  of  their  position  in  the  educational  system. 
But  the  weakness  of  the  higher-grade  school  was  that  it  had  no 
curriculum  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  It  taught  mainly 
scientific  and  allied  subjects,  not  so  much  from  a  belief  in  the 
educational  superiority  of  these  subjects  as  with  an  eye  to  the 
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pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  that  the  Science  and  Art  Depart¬ 
ment  would  pay  into  the  school  treasury  as  the  price  of  such 
instruction.  It  continued  the  miscellaneous  character  of  the 
education  given  in  the  elementary  schools,  the  nature  of  which 
was  best  portrayed  in  a  clever  article  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells.®  This  represents  the  sole  endeavor  of  the  board 
school  teacher  to  be  able  to  turn  out  a  pupil  “  sufficiently 
molded  to  the  code  pattern  to  earn  a  grant,” — a  process  that 
the  pupil  found  ”  rather  perplexing,  but  he  struggled  on  and 
was  successful  in  earning  payments  for  his  teachers  and  even 
in  getting  some  knowledge  himself.” 

With  the  adoption  of  the  plan  for  the  supervision  of  sec¬ 
ondary  education  by  the  recently  created  Board  of  Education 
the  point  at  issue  has  been  whether  this  secondary  education 
should  grow  naturally  out  of  the  elementary  education,  or 
whether  it  should  be  organized  as  separate  and  distinct  terri¬ 
tory.  In  the  opinion  of  all  connected  with  the  elementary 
board  schools  there  has  been  but  one  answer  to  the  (piestion, — 
they  have  protested  most  strenuously  against  the  separation 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education  intr)  “  water-tight 
compartments  ”  and  insisted  that  secondary  education  should 
develop  naturally  from  elementary  education  and  both  be  man¬ 
aged  by  the  same  authority.  From  the  American  point  of 
view  this  theory  is  unassailable.  We  do  not  recognize 
elementary  education  as  suited  to  one  social  class,  and  second¬ 
ary  to  another,  nor  do  we  find  difficulty  in  the  control  of  both 
varieties  of  school  by  the  same  authorities.  “  The  educational 
ladder  from  the  gutter  to  the  university,”  that  the  triendsof  the 
English  elementary  schools  demand,  is  an  accomplished  fact 
in  the  majority  of  the  American  states,  and  its  success  has 
never  been  questioned.  But  this  solution — so  simple  in  theory 
— is  apparently  impossible  in  practice  in  England.  It  is  the 
social  class  line  that  lies  at  the  root  of  the  difficulty.  Those 
engaged  in  secondary  education  have  protested  against  the 
management  of  secondary  schools  by  those  in  charge  of  ele¬ 
mentary  schools :  the  teachers  in  the  two  classes  of  schools  are 

*‘‘Tlie  Miscellaneous  as  an  educational  curriculum”  (Educational  review, 
London,  November,  1892). 
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separated  from  each  other  educationally  and  socially  by  an 
impassable  gulf,  in  spite  of  frequent  disclaimers  as  to  its 
existence.  Everyone  recognizes  that  these  disclaimers  are 
false,  and  that  in  spite  of  them  the  educational  and  social  class 
lines  are  firmly  drawn.  Those  engaged  in  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  have  a  contempt  for  those  in  elementary  education.  They 
distrust  the  latter  because  as  a  rule  they  lack  university  de¬ 
grees  and  what  these  represent,  and  they  deny  them  even  the 
ability  to  educate  properly  those  under  their  care.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  supjxirters  of  the  elementary  schools  look  with 
similar  feelings  on  those  engaged  in  secondary  education;  the 
latter  may  have  university  degrees,  hut  they  have  had  no 
training  for  teaching  and  conse(|uently  “do  not  know  their 
trade.”  Still  more  are  the  two  classes  of  sch(X)ls  separated 
from  each  other  socially,  both  as  regards  the  social  position  of 
the  teachers  and  that  of  the  families  from  which  the  piqiils 
come.  Rut  these  are  after  all  only  the  external  manifesta- 
ticiiis  of  a  social  and  educational  question  that  goes  still  deeper. 
There  is  a  deep-seated  feeling  that  while  elementary  education 
should  he  given  to  the  lower  classes,  the  education  of  the 
secondary  schools  should  he  the  sjiecial  prerogative  of  the 
middle  and  upper  classes.  Expression  was  given  this  feeling 
at  the  Oxford  Conference  on  Secondary  Education  in  1893, 
when  one  of  the  speakers  said :  “  There  is  danger  in  England, 
as  in  Germany,  of  creating  what  the  Emperor  William  has 
called  an  ‘  academical  proletariat.’  In  the  face  of  this  great 
and  increasing  difficulty  it  is  plain  that  nothing  should  he  done 
to  stimulate  further  the  supply  of  such  higher  school  education 
as  is  preparatory  for  professional  life.’'  Secondary  and  higher 
education  is  thus  regarded  as  a  prei)aration  for  the  professions, 
for  the  army  and  the  navy,  or  for  the  public  .service,  hut  not 
as  a  preparation  for  a  business  career  or  as  an  end  in  itself. 
In  other  words,  it  is  the  old  conflict  between  arisUxracy  and 
democracy,  and  class  education  is  the  weapon  with  which  it  is 
fought.  This  conflict  will  never  cease  until  there  is  a  clear 
and  definite  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  education.  That 
this  definite  understanding  has  not  yet  come  seems  apparent 
from  the  recently  issued  “  Regulations  for  Secondary 
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Schools.”  The  purport  of  these  is  most  forcibly  expressed  by 
Dr.  Macnamara  when  he  says,  “  They  fail  entirely  to  treat  the 
provision  of  secondary  education  as  anything  but  a  ‘  class  ’ 
necessity.  .  .  .  Their  purpose  is  rather  to  set  up  a  complete 
and  self-contained  system  of  general  education  for  the  middle 
and  professional  classes  as  a  thing  entirely  apart,  than  to 
fashion  a  compartment  to  be  fitted  harmoniously  into  the 
whole  scheme  of  national  education.”  ®  This  would  seem 
to  be  the  inevitable  result  of  admitting  children  of  eight  or 
nine  years  of  age  to  so-called  ”  secondary  education,”  since 
this  must  mean  the  establishment  of  socially  select  primary 
schools.  The  outcome  of  this  apparent  effort  to  scpiare  the 
educational  circle  must  be  watched  with  interest. 

If  in  this  discussion  of  English  education  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  those  phases  of  it  that  are  weakest,  it  has  been 
because  in  many  ways  educational  conditions  are  similar  in 
England  and  America.  We  are  beset  by  the  same  material¬ 
istic  demands  to  make  our  education  “  practical  ”  ;  sectarianism 
has  only  a  less  firm  grip  on  many  of  our  educational  institu¬ 
tions  ;  democratic  as  we  are  in  theory,  we  feel  sometimes  the 
weight  of  social  distinctions ;  we  assuredly  cannot  claim  free¬ 
dom  from  political  taint  in  the  management  of  our  educational 
affairs;  and  “payment  by  results  ”  was  unfortunately  long  a 
principle  adopted  by  New  York  State  in  the  distribution  of 
its  educational  funds.  We  also  are  in  need  of  more  clear 
thinking  as  to  the  aim  and  meaning  of  education,  we  too  waste 
time  and  energy  in  duplicating  one  another’s  work,  . we  have  not 
yet  learned  co-operation,  our  teachers  often  lack  a  liberal  edu¬ 
cation,  and  our  scholars  are  not  always  inspiring  teachers. 
Many  of  the  incongruities  of  our  system  we  have  inherited 
from  England,  and  we  therefore  have  to  meet  the  same  diffi¬ 
culties  in  eradicating  them.  But  in  many  cases  these  incon¬ 
gruities  are  not  as  yet  deep-seated  in  our  system.  We  can 
uproot  them  without  feeling  the  wrench  that  would  inevitably 
be  felt  in  England  should  a  similar  reforming  process  be 
attempted.  Long  as  is  the  roll  of  great  teachers  and  eminent 
scholars  of  whom  England  may  justly  boast,  and  splendid  as 

*  The  Daily  news  (I.ondon),  March  lo,  1905. 
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have  been  her  achievements  in  education  in  the  face  of  almost 
unsurmountable  obstacles,  it  is  after  all  by  way  of  warning 
rather  than  by  example  that  we  must  learn  from  her.  The 
hopefulness  of  the  situation  in  America  lies  in  the  genuine 
and  widespread  love  of  education  for  its  own  sake  and  the 
willingness  of  the  American  people  to  make  sacrifices  to 
secure  it,  in  the  readiness  with  which  the  public  and  private 
funds  are  contributed  to  advance  its  interests,  and  in  the  sin¬ 
cere  desire  to  learn 'from  the  educational  experiences  of  other 
nations  and  to  avoid  their  mistakes  while  adopting  their 
virtues. 

Lucy  M.  Salmon 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


VI 


DISCUSSIONS 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  REPORTS 

The  schfM»lman  has  had  difficulty  in  determining  a  policy 
with  reference  to  examinations.  They  are  a  necessity,  and 
may  not  he  disjiensed  with  safely.  In  many  cases  the  pupil 
l)e.ars  the  full  weight.  In  the  better  systems  the  grammar 
sch(K)l  pupil  has  been  freed  from  this  heavy  load,  hut  college 
entrance  recpiirements  keep  most  secondary  scluxds  in  this 
stage.  Certain  forms  of  the  examination  of  teachers  have 
been  in  common  use,  but  as  the  training  of  teachers  before 
they  begin  work  and  during  their  years  of  service  is  improved, 
the  forms  and  methods  of  certification  are  also  improving.  A 
nK)st  important  step  in  the  division  of  this  labor  is  reached 
when  the  examination  includes  with  these  a  larger  unit — the 
school  as  a  whole  at  work.  Our  Central  and  Western  schools 
have  experimented  in  this  direction.  Other  interesting  ex¬ 
amples  are  to  be  found  in  a  report  recently  prepared  by  Dr. 
Patrick  Oeddes  of  that  unique  school  Abbotsholme,  and  Dr. 
Michael  Sadler's  rei)orts  on  secondary  education  in  Liverixx)!, 
Sheffield,  and  Birkenhead.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  during  the 
last  year  subjected  itself  to  the  frank  criticism  of  a  number 
of  experts.  These  examinations  indicate  an  ap])reciation  of 
the  democracy  of  the  school  and  of  the  value  of  tests  of 
function. 

In  one  of  the  leading  educational  monthlies  ajjpeared  not 
long  since  a  criticism  of  the  report  issued  by  one  of  our  large 
city  school  systems.  This  particular  review  was  perhaps  too 
destructive,  but  its  publication  calls  to  mind  a  need  which  I 
have  fre(piently  had  occasion  to  urge.  One  finds  in  the  school 
publications  very  little  mention  of  the  great  number  of  reports 
issued  year  after  year.  For  the  most  part  these  have  little 
more  than  local  circulatioti,  a  good  piece  of  work  can  scarcely 
hope  for  the  commendation  that  will  bring  it  to  the  notice  of 
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those  whom  it  will  serve,  while  poor  and  careless  work  will  not 
receive  the  treatment  it  deserves.  The  criticism  of  a  large 
amount  would  be  unnecessary,  but  an  evaluation  each  year 
of  a  few'  of  the  best  reports  would  soon  improve  these  and 
furnish  a  standard  which  would  aid  superintendents  and  prin¬ 
cipals  thruout  the  country. 

I'r.vn'k  a.  Manny 

Ethicai.  Cui.turk  Sciiooi., 

Nkw  Youk 


ANOTHER  \HE\V  OF  DEPARTMENTAL  TEACHING  IN 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

“  Nothing,”  says  Mr.  Van  EYrie  Kilpatrick,  discussing  de¬ 
partmental  teaching  in  New  York  elementary  schools  in  the 
May  number  of  this  Review,  **  nothing  is  more  deadening  of 
itself  to  a  child  than  to  listen  to  the  same  voice,  see  the  same 
surroundings,  witness  the  same  methods,  and  all  within  the 
narrow  compass  of  a  single  room,  and  under  the  eye  of  a 
single  teacher.”  Caveat — New  York  schools  only. 

Well,  great  progress  has  undoubtedly  been  made  within  the 
last  few  years  in  the  study  of  the  psychology  of  childhood,  but 
rarely  has  the  convenient  doctrine  of  fatigue  been  pushed  so 
far  in  order  to  explain  children’s  deficiencies.  If  the  state¬ 
ment  above  cpioted  is  not  overdrawn,  one’s  heart  must  go  out 
in  pity  towards  these  tired  children  of  New  York.  It  dis¬ 
tresses  them  to  hear  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography 
taught  in  the  same  pitch  and  tone  of  voice.  They  really  love 
these  studies,  especially  under  the  departmental  system  of 
teaching,  but  what  wearies  them  is  the  sameness  of  tones  of 
voice.  To  be  subjected  to  the  same  rules  of  conduct  and 
deportment  day  after  day  is  also  inexpressibly  annoying. 
They  regard  it  as  fatiguing  to  have  a  regular  habitation  in 
any  particular  room :  same  seat,  same  windows,  same  black- 
lx>ards,  same  ventilation,  etc.  To  be  under  the  eye  of  one 
teacher  during  the  day  (who  probably  knows  them  too  well) 
is  positively  ennuyeux!  What  their  world-worn,  blase  souls 
crave  is  change  and  variety.  At  the  early  age  of  twelve  they 
have  exhausted  the  pleasures  of  life;  they  positively  must 
have  something  new  every  forty  minutes. 
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To  furnish  the  titillation  necessary  to  their  jaded  nerves, 
to  keep  them  from  becoming  dead  to  the  world,  departmental 
teaching  in  shape  of  a  continuous  pedagogic  vaudeville — 
all  star  performers — with  “  four  to  eight  ”  diurnal  migrations 
from  room  to  rcKMu  is  i)rovided.  Under  this  beneficent  plan, 
we  are  assured,  truly  astonishing  results  are  accomplished. 
The  children  are  delighted ;  they  make  marvelous  progress  in 
their  studies  with  astonishing  ease;  all  the  aches,  all  the  pains; 
all  the  discouragements  and  labors  incident  to  pupil  and  teacher 
under  the  old  regime,  disappear  as  if  hy  magic.  Principals 
praise  the  system  with  the  fervor  and  abandon  of  a  Peruna 
advertisement. 

It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  article  under  discussion  that 
New  York  teachers  work  under  peculiar  conditions.  They 
prepare  daily  recitations  ‘‘  in  fifteen  to  twenty  subjects  or  parts 
of  subjects”  (p.  470).  Before  the  introduction  of  depart¬ 
mental  teaching  children  apparently  ”  remained  continuously 
in  one  room,  in  a  single  seat  at  a  great  physical  loss  ”  ( p.  472). 
In  taking  up  a  class  at  the  beginning  of  a  year,  grade  teachers 
waste  much  time  in  “  needless  reviews  and  groping  ” — appar¬ 
ently  to  see  whether  the  principal,  who  approved  the  promotion 
of  the  class  to  the  next  grade,  knew  his  business  (p.  475). 
Correlation  of  studies  is  of  little  or  no  importance;  the  child 
will  do  all  that  himself.  “  Let  him  alone.”  It  is  like  “  chew¬ 
ing  the  food  for  a  child  ”  (p.  480). 

Without  claiming  superiority  for  Chicago  schools  as  com¬ 
pared  with  New  York  schools,  I  would  call  the  reader’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  teachers  in  Chicago  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
preparing  twenty  lessons  daily  for  children  in  elementary 
schools;  that  all  children  in  such  schools  have  twenty-five 
minutes  of  recess  and  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  of  physical  exer¬ 
cises  on  gynniastic  apparatus ;  that  children  are  promoted  from 
class  to  class  with  the  approval  and  supervision  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  school ;  and  that  correlation  of  studies  is  considered 
of  considerable  importance. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  New  York  system  is  that  the 
children  travel  from  one  room  to  another.  They  have  from 
“four  to  eight”  teachers  (p.  470).  The  discipline  thereby 
“  is  greatly  impnived.”  “  The  child  becomes  a  free  moral 
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agent  ” ;  he  “  becomes  more  and  more  his  own  master  ”  ;  added 
opportunities  for  disorder  furnish  added  opportunities  for 
self-restraint”  (p.  7).  Each  child  makes,  it  appears,  eight 
pilgrimages  about  the  building  from  room  to  room;  each 
child  has  eight  distinct  opportunities  for  disorder ;  each  child 
valiantly  resists  temptation  eight  times  per  diem.  Marvelous 
children!  The  plan  is  “warmly  endorsed”  by  New  York 
teachers. 

Well,  to  one  with  a  memory,  “  warm  endorsements  ”  from 
teachers  are  no  new  thing.  Some  of  the  most  preposterous 
vagaries  of  an  ill-balanced  mind  have  been  “  warmly  en¬ 
dorsed  ”  by  teachers.  It  was  not  very  long  ago  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  high  priest  in  educational  circles  used  to  assure  us  with 
a  prodigious  wealth  of  biting  sarcasm  and  moving  invective 
that  the  proper  way  to  teach  English  was  to  begin  by  throw¬ 
ing  the  grammar  and  the  .spelling  book  out  of  the  window. 
This  iconoclastic  scheme  was  “  warmly  endorsed,”  and  some 
spelling  books  and  grammars  were  figuratively  cast  out  of  the 
school  window.  A  little  Ijtter  the  same  pedagogs  surrep¬ 
titiously  and  without  blare  of  trumpets  went  out  into  the  alley 
and  brought  the  b(X)ks  back.  Then,  later,  an  epidemic  of 
“  Ratio  ”  swept  over  the  land ;  small  children  were  lisping 
glibly  ratio  to  delighted  educators,  and  it  was  felt  that  a  teacher 
was  strictly  “  in  it  ”  in  proportion  as  the  word  ratio  was  used 
in  solving  problems  in  arithmetic.  This,  too,  was  “  warmly 
endorsed  ”  in  its  day.  Then  there  was  the  clay-modeling  fad 
(warmly  endorsed);  the  ba.sket-weaving  fad  (warmly  en¬ 
dorsed)  :  the  printing-press-and-the-school-newspaper  fad 
(warmly  endorsed);  the  girls-mussing-with-chi.sels-and-saws- 
in-school  fad  (warmly  endorsed);  the  Dutch-windmill-and- 
Hiawatha-wigwam  fad  (warmly  endorsed);  the  King-Lear- 
and-Othello-for-twelve-year-olds  fad  (warmly  endorsed); 
the  corn-beans-and-cabbage-in-the-front-yard  fad  ( warmly  en¬ 
dorsed),  ct  cetera,  ct  cetera  ad  nauseam.  And  what  has  become 
of  these  warmly  endorsed  fads,  whimsies,  vagaries,  eccen¬ 
tricities?  Mats  oh  sont  les  neiges  d’antan? 

Departmental  teaching  in  elementary  schools,  according  to 
Mr.  Kilpatrick,  lias  been  before  the  educational  ])ul)lic  of  this 
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country  “  for  fifteen  years  or  more.”  He  expresses  surprise 
that  the  plan  has  not  been  generally  adopted.  Why  not  ? 

The  main  reason  is  that  most  teachers  do  not  like  it  and  can¬ 
not  do  their  best  work  under  it.  At  first  blush  (and  I  suspect 
the  New  York  schools  are  in  that  condition)  it  would  seem  as 
if  a  teacher  would  be  charmed  to  be  allowed  to  select  one 
particular  subject  on  which  to  devote  all  her  time  and  energy. 
Miss  A,  we  may  suppose,  selects  arithmetic.  Miss  B  selects 
grammar,  Miss  C  selects  geography.  Miss  D  selects  reading. 
Miss  E  selects  spelling,  etc.,  etc.  But  experience  proves  that 
after  Miss  A  has  taught  decimals  to  six  or  seven  classes  during 
the  day,  the  subject  loses  its  fascination  for  her,  and  the  teach¬ 
ing  becomes  lifeless.  Miss  B  points  out  the  difference  between 
a  verb  and  an  adverb  pretty  vigorously  to  two  or  three  sets  of 
children,  but  at  the  fag  end  of  the  session  she  has  not  the 
enthusiasm  that  she  began  with.  Geography  is  an  interesting 
subject  to  Miss  C — in  moderation  only.  After  Miss  E  has 
corrected  six  or  seven  sets  of  spelling  papers  per  diem  she  feels 
a  perhaps  not  unpardonable  weariness.  If  Miss  A  could  take 
up  the  philosophy  of  mathematics;  if  Miss  B  could  discuss  com¬ 
parative  grammar  and  Old-English  usages;  if  Miss  C  could 
branch  out  into  geology  or  political  economy — under  these 
circumstances  specializing  would  be  the  soul-filling  and  soul- 
satisfying  occupation  that  it  is  with  a  University  professor. 
But  the  elementary  teacher  is  dealing  with  immature  minds 
and  must  stick  to  the  barest  and'  simplest  rudiments  of  the 
subject.  As  soon  as  the  novelty  wears  off,  departmental  teach¬ 
ing  becomes  an  intolerable  bore. 

Another  very  important  consideration  in  the  teaching  of 
small  children — a  consideration  which  departmental  systems 
overlook — is  the  personal  element:  the  direct  and  continuous 
personal  intluence  of  a  superior,  mature  mind  on  the  immature 
mind.  What  counts  in  teaching  small  children  is  not  the 
amount  of  information  packed  into  the  child’s  skull,  but  the 
])ersonal  influence  of  the  teacher.  Your  genuine  teacher — 
the  teacher  that  is  fit  for  a  teacher — instinctively  makes  a 
careful  study  of  the  personality  of  the  forty  or  fifty  little  peo- 
l)le  entrusted  to  her  care  for  ten  momentous  months  of  their 
life,  at  a  pericxl  of  their  development  when  their  minds  are 
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wax  to  receive  and  marble  to  retain  impressions.  By  tact  and 
discretion  she  comes  to  know  their  little  personal  peculiarities, 
their  home  surroundings,  their  limitations,  their  strong  and 
their  weak  points.  Spending  five  hours  a  day  in  intimate 
per.S()nal  companionship  with  her  children,  she  comes  to  know 
them  almost  as  well  as  do  their  own  mothers.  Indeed  in  many 
schoolrooms  there  is  a  close  resemblance  to  the  family  relation¬ 
ship.  The  law  says — and  sound  pedagogy  says  the  same — 
that  the  teacher  stands  in  loco  parentis  to  the  child  in  school. 
It  is  this  homelike  relationship,  this  family  relationship,  this 
paternal  relationship  between  the  immature  mind  of  the  child 
and  the  mature,  disciplined,  trained  mind  of  the  teacher  that 
is  so  valuable  in  teaching.  This  character  building,  this  all- 
around  development,  this  precious  intimate  human  relation¬ 
ship  is  lost  in  departmental  teaching  as  applied  to  small  chil¬ 
dren.  The  error  consists  in  attempting  to  apply  methods, 
suited  to  University  conditions,  to  conditions  totally  different. 
The  fact  should  be  frankly  recognized  that  a  child  is  a  child, 
and  that  his  best  development  and  growth  are  attained  by 
treating  him  as  a  child  while  a  child  and  not  as  a  mature  human 
being.  Departmental  teaching  overkxiks  this. 

Nor  is  there  any  apparent  necessity  for  this  much-vaunted 
.s])ecializing  in  teaching  the  rudiments  of  a  subject  to  small 
children.  In  order  to  be  a  teacher,  in  Chicago  at  least,  a 
person  must  have  graduated  with  high  rank  in  a  first-class 
high  school,  must  have  passed  thru  the  Normal  School  (or 
done  equivalent  work  in  education  elsewhere),  must  have 
served  successfully  as  an  apprentice,  doing  occasional  substi¬ 
tute  work — all  under  the  eye  of  principal  and  superintendent. 
If  successful  thus  far,  she  is  then  given  a  temporary  certificate 
to  teach,  and,  later,  a  permanent  certificate — provided  her  work 
is  decidedly  successful.  She  has  taught,  time  and  time  again, 
under  expert  supervision  and  rigorous  criticism — and  has 
taught  successfully — every  subject  iti  the  elementary  school 
curriculum.  Miss  A  who  teaches  in  an  elementary  sc1kx>1. 
for  in.stance,  may  be  of  a  mathematical  turn  of  mind  and  may 
not  be  a  profound  student  of  languages.  In  a  high  school  or 
a  university  she  might  develop  into  an  entertaining  and  pro¬ 
found  instructor  in  mathematics,  but  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
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that  she  does  not  possess  enough  knowledge  to  teach  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  grammar  to  small  children  in  an  elementary  school. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  need  of  university  and  high 
school  methods  (that  is,  departmental  teaching)  is  not  appar¬ 
ent  for  small  children. 

It  issometimes  maintained  that  departmental  teaching  enables 
a  really  brilliant  teacher  to  e.xtend  her  influence  more  widely 
over  the  school  than  she  could  if  confined  to  one  set  of  children, 
but  it  is  submitted  per  contra  that  in  scattering  her  influence 
abroad  so  ]>rodigally,  it  is  dissipated  and  lost  in  the  general 
shuffle;  that  the  most  brilliant  teacher  will  lose  her  freshness 
and  inspiration  in  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  subject 
day  after  day;  and  thereby  becomes  perforce  a  very  mediocre 
teacher.  W'hat  wearies  her  is  the  sameness  of  the  topic,  not 
the  sameness  of  her  audience.  Concentrating  her  efforts  on 
one  room,  she  could  retain  her  freshness  and  inspiration  by  that 
constant  change  of  studies  re((uired  by  the  curriculum.  Such 
a  room  as  that  would  be  a  model  for  the  rest  of  the  school. 

It  is  sometimes  claimed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  baleful 
effects  of  an  incompetent  teacher  are  disguised  and  concealed, 
if  spread  over  a  number  of  classes.  Tins  nui}^  be  true,  but, 
rightly,  there  is  no  place  in  the  ])ublic  schools  for  an  incom¬ 
petent  teacher.  It  would  be  better  to  confine  her  to  one 
room  where  the  fact  of  her  ])oor  teaching  would  be  before 
everybody’s  eyes.  Responsibility  is  thus  easily  kxrated.  Con¬ 
fronted  thus  with  the  indisput.able  evidence  of  her  own  inepti¬ 
tude,  she  could  see  her  own  faults — when  pointed  out  to  her 
— and  she  would  have  at  least  a  fair  chance  to  improve. 

Principals  of  elementary  schools  who  have  iireviously  been 
si)ecialty  teachers  iiKa  high  school,  sometimes  favor  the  depart¬ 
mental  system  even  to  the  extent  of  introducing  it  from  the 
fifth  grade  upwards — cluxxsing  perhaps  the  methods  most  fa¬ 
miliar  to  them  personally.  Other  elementary  principals, 
ever  on  the  alert  for  something  new.  because  new  and  untried 
in  a  certain  school,  introduce  the  system,  especially  when  the 
fad  .seems  to  be  favored  by  someone  high  in  authority.  .\nd 
there  are  conceivable  circumstances  in  which,  to  meet  an  un¬ 
expected  emergenev  or  deficiency,  a  partial  .and  modified  .adap¬ 
tation  may  be  profitable. 
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In  Chicago  the  policy  is  to  concentrate  on  each  principal  I 

the  responsibility,  witbin  well-detinecl  limits,  for  the  welfare  of 
the  one  or  two  thousand  children  intrusted  to  his  care.  He 
may  adopt  the  departmental  system  or  not  as  he  likes;  he  has 
entire  freedom  in  this  respect.  At  present  these  children  are 
not  suffering  from  the  brainfag  and  worldweariness  appar¬ 
ently  so  prevalent  in  New  York.  They  still  retain  the  normal 
child’s  exuberant  vivacity  and  wholesome  tendency  to  harmless 
mischief,  nor  has  it  been  found  necessary  to  let  them  travel 
about  the  building  in  .search  of  fresb  emotional  impressions. 

Tbe  fact  that  the  New  York  system  is  adapted  to  that  city 
proves  that  the  condition  of  New  York  children  and  the  ideals 
of  New  York  teachers  are  decidedly  different  from — and  un¬ 
suitable  to — the  rest  of  the  country. 

F..  L.  C.  Morse 

ClIICAf'.O,  Ili.. 
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REVIEWS 

The  management  and  training  of  children — By  William  J.  Shearer,  A.  M., 
I’h.  D.,  Superintendent  of  schools,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey.  New  York  :  Rich¬ 
ardson,  Smith  &  Co.,  1904.  287  pp.  $1.50, 

The  book  contains  some  280  pages  of  open  type,  and  is 
easily  read.  The  subject  is  popular,  as  it  appeals  to  tbe  many 
parents  and  teachers  of  the  land.  The  author  seems  to  regard 
it  as  new.  In  his  Preface  he  says,  “  Upon  almost  any  subj'ect 
which  one  can  imagine,  no  matter  how  unimportant,  many 
excellent  liooks  can  be  found :  yet  a  diligent  search  thru  the 
libraries  of  even  our  largest  cities  will  fail  to  disclose  any  book 
of  practical  suggestion  to  parents  on  the  management  and 
training  of  their  children.” 

Is  it  possible  that  such  works  as  Rosmini’s  Method  in  educa¬ 
tion,  Rousseau’s  Emile,  Pestalozzi’s  Leonard  and  Gertrude, 
Preyer’s  The  mind  of  the  child,  Spencer’s  Education,  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin’s  Children’s  rights,  Hopkins’s  Hozv  shall  my 
child  be  taught?  Kirkpatrick’s  Fundamentals  of  child  study, 
and  a  hundred  more,  have  not  found  their  way  into  the 
“  libraries  of  even  our  largest  cities,”  or,  if  they  have  found 
their  way  there,  that  they  are  not  regarded  by  Dr.  Shearer  as 
offering  practical  suggestions?  Most  people  would  regard 
the  whole  library  of  pedagogy  as  jiertainiug  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  training  of  children. 

The  b(K)k  is  divided  into  forty  chapters.  These  chap¬ 
ters  are  catalogued  in  the  beginning  pages  under  vari¬ 
ous  headings  and  sub-headings.  A  glance  at  these  head¬ 
ings  and  sub-headings  giv^es  one  the  impression  that  the 
author’s  object  was  to  see  how  many  different  headings  for 
chapters  he  could  think  of,  rather  than  to  show  clear  discrimi¬ 
nations  in  topics  and  logical  treatments  of  those  topics.  For 
instance,  one  chapter  is  entitled.  Responsibility  of  parents, 
and  gives  as  its  first  sub-heading,  A  terrible  responsibility. 
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Second,  Cowardly  attempts  to  shift  the  burden.  Third,  Why 
chips  do  not  fall  far  from  the  block,  etc.  Another  chapter  is 
headed.  Responsibility  of  the  father;  another,  The  mother’s 
influence.  One  will  at  once  be  wondering;  what  will  be  the 
dividing  lines  between  parents  and  fathers  and  mothers.  An¬ 
other  chapter  is  entitled.  The  home  influence;  another,  Home 
behavior;  another,  Training  of  body  and  mind.  The  question 
will  naturally  arise,  can  the  training  of  the  body  and  mind  be 
separated  from  the  home  influence  and  home  behavior? 

Examination  of  the  table  of  contents  impresses  one  that  the 
book,  while  containing  many  truisms,  does  not  partake  of  the 
nature  of  a  scientific  treatment  on  the  training  of  children 
No  book  can  be  said  to  contribute  to  learning  on  any  subject 
of  morals  that  does  not  give  data  of  morals,  that  is,  definite 
standards  of  right  and  wrong  as  the  bases  of  comparison. 
For  instance,  what  will  good  example  mean  unless  the  good  is 
defined  ?  What  would  leniency  or  severity  mean  unless  there 
is  first  established  a  rule  of  conduct? 

The  defect  in  the  table  of  contents  of  Dr.  Shearer’s  book 
may  readily  be  inferred  to  characterize  the  pages.  Opening 
the  book  at  random  (chapter  ii).  Time,  place  and  character  of 
training,  the  first  paragraph  begins  as  follows :  “  All  life 
is  a  constant  warfare.  That  of  a  child  is  especially  so.  While 
developing  conscience  and  embryonic  reason  strive  for  suprem¬ 
acy,  animal  appetites  and  propensities  tempt  to  utter  ruin 
by  offering  in  exchange  all  the  grosser  and  more  material 
pleasures  in  the  child’s  heaven  and  earth.”  This  language 
seems  grandiloquent,  but  hardly  presents  any  clear  picture  to 
the  mind. 

In  the  second  paragraph  of  this  chapter,  the  author  says: 

It  is  very  important  that  those  upon  whom  rests  the  resp)onsi- 
bility  of  training  children  should  fully  understand  the  signif¬ 
icance  of  the  word  ‘  training.’  That  some  do  not  is  shown 
by  frequent  acts  of  many  earnest  parents.  Many  parents  still 
believe  it  means  teaching.  Such  is  not  the  case.  Primarily, 
teaching  means  the  imparting  of  knowledge.  Training  im¬ 
plies,  not  merely  the  imparting  of  knowledge,  but  also  inspir¬ 
ing  to  repeated  action,  which  results  in  the  formation  of  habits. 
Teaching  gives  to  the  child  new  facts.  Training  enables  the 
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child  to  make  use  of  the  knowledge  he  possesses.  Teaching  is 
very  important.  Training  is  far  more  important.” 

In  the  third  paragraph,  he  says:  “  Parents  should  ever  be 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  all  will  receive  some  kind  of  training. 
During  almost  every  wakeful  moment  every  child  is  being 
trained.  Every  sense  reaches  out  after  knowledge,  all  of 
which  helps  determine  his  training.  The  great  aim  should  be 
to  see  to  it  that  the  training  is  of  the  right  kind.”  Set  these 
two  paragraphs  side  by  side,  and  one  discovers  that  training 
in  the  third  paragraph  must  correspond,  or  nearly,  to  the 
teaching  of  the  second. 

In  chapter  v.  under  Requisites,  ”  Third  Requisite.  Many 
parents  are  heard  to  assert  that  they  expect  their  younger 
children  to  be  controlled  by  correct  principles.  Tho  meaning 
well,  such  parents  make  a  grievous  mistake.  It  is  important 
that  every  parent  should  clearly  appreciate  the  truth  and  the 
importance  of  the  statement  that  principles  are  for  adults  and 
rules  for  children.”  Here  again  the  reader  is  puzzled  to  un¬ 
derstand  just  what  is  meant  by  principles  in  comparison  with 
rules. 

These  samples  quoted  are  characteristic  of  the  book  all  the 
way  thru.  While  there  are  many  things  in  it  that  are  true, 
the  best  that  can  be  said  of  it  in  the  interests  of  the  parents  is 
tliat  it  is  not  neces.sary.  AW  that  it  says  that  is  true  has  been 
said  in  thousands  of  ways.  What  we  need  in  our  books  on  the 
subject  of  the  training  of  children  is  not  desultory  platitudes 
and  truisms,  but  carefully  thought  out  statements  based  upon  a 
knowledge  of  psychology,  ethics,  religion,  and  the  utilities  of 
life. 


The  industrial  history  of  the  United  States  for  high  schools  and  colleges 
— By  Katharine  Coman,  Ph.  R.,  Professor  of  economics  and  sociology  in 
Wellesley  College.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1905.  xviii-1- 
342-|-xxiv  pp.  $1.25  net. 

If  American  civilization  has  a  materiali.stic  tone,  there  is  a 
satisfactory  historical  excuse.  As  Professor  Coman  puts  the 
matter  in  her  preface,  “  The  history  of  the  United  States, 
more  than  that  of  any  old-world  country,  is  the  record  of  its 
physical  achievements.”  Within  a  hundred  years  half  the 
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continent  has  been  transformed  from  a  waste  of  woods,  prairie, 
and  desert  into  a  cultivated  land  full  of  busy  towns.  This 
fact  has  relation  to  the  teaching’  of  history.  Professor  Coman 
urges  not  only  that  industrial  history  is  the  “  essential  theme,” 
hut  also  that  it  is  as  interesting  as  the  political  affairs  or  the 
military  incidents  described  in  the  ordinary  text-books.  Her 
aim  apparently  has  been  to  prepare  a  book  which  could  be  used 
in  place  of  texts  of  the  older  type.  This  effort  does  not  imply 
a  failure  to  apjireciate  the  importance  of  the  other  phases  of 
.\merican  history,  for  her  method  of  presentation  assumes 
that  the  student  already  has  a  knowledge  of  the  general  his¬ 
tory  of  the  country.  Unlike  Professor  Cheyney’s  somewhat 
similar  book  on  the  Social  and  industrial  history  of  England 
this  book  includes  scarcely  any  information  other  than  that 
which  comes  fairly  under  the  head  of  industrial  history.  In 
the  chapter  on  the  “  Industrial  aspects  of  the  Revolution  ” 
nothing  is  said  about  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between 
Kngland  and  her  rebellious  colonists.  The  reader  is  left  to 
infer  the  fact  from  the  statement  that  all  intercourse  with  the 
colonies  was  prohibited  and  that  the  Continental  Congress  in 
March,  1776,  authorized  the  fitting  out  of  privateers.  Hardly 
more  of  the  general  history  is  given  in  the  chapter  on  “  The 
Civil  War:  economic  causes  and  results.”  except  that  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  fighting  is  more  definitely  located  in  relation  to 
industrial  or  financial  incidents.  With  this  method  of  treat¬ 
ment  the  ciuestion  arises,  will  the  high-school  student  remem¬ 
ber  enough  of  the  general  history  of  the  United  States  learned 
in  the  grammar  school  to  use  such  a  book  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage,  for  it  is  improbable  that  many  high  schools  can  afford  the 
lu.xury  of  two  courses  in  United  States  history.  In  the  case 
of  college  work  there  is  not  the  same  difficulty.  Perha])s  the 
f|uestion  can  be  answered  only  by  experience,  but  this  is  cer¬ 
tain,  to  take  up  United  .States  history  from  such  a  point  of 
view  would  save  wearisome  repetitir)n,  because  the  ordinary 
treatment  of  the  subject  in  high-schtiol  text-books  is  only  a 
restatement  with  greater  fullness  of  what  has  been  described  in 
the  text-books  for  the  grammar  schools.  The  chances  that 
the  experiment  would  be  fruitful  would  have  been  increased 
had  the  author  included  in  her  work,  as  Professor  Cheyney  did 
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in  the  companion  volume,  a  consideration  of  those  phases  of 
American  history  which  are  “  social  ”  without  being’  definitely 
industrial. 

One  of  the  good  qualities  of  this  book  is  its  directness  and 
clearness  of  statement.  The  course  of  industrial  evolution, 
and  the  complex  tendencies  which  make  up  each  phase,  might, 
however,  have  been  easier  to  grasp,  especially  for  younger 
minds,  had  Professor  Coman  shortened  her  chapters.  All 
schemes  of  periodization  are  more  or  less  arbitrary,  altho  the 
particular  one  chosen  may  seem  to  an  author  necessary  in 
carrying  out  her  idea  of  the  proper  development  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  For  example,  the  chapter  on  “  The  industrial  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  War  of  1812  ”  appears  unduly  prolonged, 
because  it  brings  the  narrative  down  thru  the  panic  of  1837. 
Many  events  after  1823  or  1825  may  be  traced  to  the  War  of 
1812,  but  in  other  cases  the  connection  is  so  remote  as  to  ap¬ 
pear  forced.  Again,  the  chapter  on  the  economic  causes  and 
results  of  the  Civil  War  includes  events  as  late  as  1880.  Oc¬ 
casionally  in  the  treatment  itself  a  great  many  details  are 
given,  making  the  burden  iqx)!!  the  memorj'  unnecessarily 
heavy.  Each  fact  mentioned  is  interesting  and  would  be  in¬ 
dispensable  if  the  book  were  a  study  of  the  subject  arranged 
by  topics.  It  is  a  fair  question  whether  fewer  facts,  each 
selected  for  its  illustrative  value,  would  not  have  served  the 
purpose  without  exposing  some  teachers  to  the  temptation  of 
insisting  upon  so  many  details.  The  description  in  successive 
paragraphs  (p.  187-193)  of  the  tariff's  of  1816,  1824.  1828. 
and  1832  is  a  case  in  point. 

In  a  book  which  covers  so  many  periods  it  is  inevitable  that 
the  author  has  felt  a  deeper  interest  in  some  than  in  others. 
The  chapter  on  “  The  business  aspects  of  colonization  ”  seems 
to  be  one  of  these.  It  is  especially  fresh  and  instructive. 
Facts  which  in  the  ordinary  treatments  of  the  subject  are  so 
scattered  as  to  lose  their  significance  are  grouped  effectively. 
The  chapter  on  “  The  industrial  aspects  of  the  Revolution  ”  is 
another  illustration,  altho  the  material  is  more  familiar  and 
the  management  of  the  subject  departs  less  from  wbat  is  cus¬ 
tomary.  The  explanation  of  the  commercial  causes  of  the 
War  of  1812  is  less  satisfactory.  No  hint  is  given  of  the 
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English  excuse  for  preventing  American  vessels  from  carrying- 
cargoes  from  the  French  colonies  to  France.  Furthermore, 
the  aim  in  establishing  a  blockade  from  Brest  to  the  Elbe  is 
misstated.  Then  follow  these  sentences,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  are  inexact : 

“  The  object  of  the  order  of  180C  was  to  punish  Holland 
and  Belgium  for  alliance  with  the  enemy.  Napoleon,  fully 
master  of  the  Continent  since  the  j>eace  of  Tilsit,  met  this 
attack  by  a  counter-stroke.  The  Berlin  Decree  closed  all 
European  ports  to  British  vessels  and  British  merchandise.” 

The  English  case  in  the  controversy  about  impressment  is 
given  with  hardly  adequate  fullness. 

Altho  this  book  is  not  the  first  to  present  the  industrial  his¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States  in  fairly  brief  compass,  it  is  the  first 
which  is  serviceable  as  a  text-book.  It  will  have  an  indirect 
as  well  as  a  direct  value,  for  it  will  stimulate  teachers  to  in¬ 
clude  more  of  the  industrial  development  of  the  nation,  even 
if  they  follow  the  course  outlined  in  the  ordinary  text-books. 

Henry  E.  Bourne 


Western  Reserve  University, 
Ci.F.vEi.ANi),  Ohio 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 


Secretary  Shepard  has  issued  a  formal  an- 
JionLrAsfoSon  noiiiicement  of  the  fact  that  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Educational  Asso¬ 
ciation  have  fixed  upon  San  Francisco  as  the  place,  and  July 
9-13,  1906,  as  the  date  for  the  next  annual  meeting^.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  usual  railroad  rates  will  pre¬ 
vail  and  that  the  same  lavish  and  hearty  hospitality  which 
California  showed  at  the  meetings  at  San  Francisco  in  1888 
and  at  Los  Angeles  in  1899,  will  be  again  tendered  to  the  visi¬ 
tors  and  their  friends. 

The  Trustees  of  the  National  Educational  Association  have 
issued  under  date  of  November  27,  1905,  a  detailed  statement 
regarding  the  permanent  fund  which  now  amounts  to  $147,000. 
It  shows  that  the  funds  in  their  hands  are  in  a  condition  of 
security  and  safety  not  surjiassed  by  those  of  any  bank  or 
trust  company  in  the  nation. 


Three  prizes — a  first  prize  of  $100,  a  second 
The  Barrett  Prizes  prize  of  $75,  and  a  third  prize  of  $50 — have 
been  established  by  the  Hon.  John  Barrett. 
United  States  Minister  to  Colombia,  to  be  awarded  to  the 
authors  of  the  best  papers  on  any  one  of  the  subjects  named 
below.  Mr.  Barrett  states  the  object  of  the  prizes  to  be  “to 
])romote  the -study  of  the  history,  peoples,  politics,  resources,  and 
possibilities  of  our  sister  Republics,”  and  to  develop  thruout 
the  United  States  “  a  wider  interest  in  our  jx)litical  and  com¬ 
mercial  relations  with  Latin-America,  and  to  foster  a  more 
general  study  of  Latin-American  history,  institutions,  political, 
social,  and  educational  conditions,  material  and  industrial  re¬ 
sources,  and  commercial  possibilities — especially  as  they  affect 
the  growth  of  closer  ties  of  international  comity  and  con¬ 
fidence.” 
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riie  prizes  are  offered  subject  to  the  followinj^  rules  of 
ompetition : 

(  I )  The  competition  is  open  to  any  student,  man  or  woman, 
registered  during  the  academic  year  1905-06  in  any 
American  college,  university,  or  technical  school. 
Undergraduate,  professional,  and  graduate  students 
are  alike  eligible. 

(2)  Papers  submitted  by  competitors  must  not  exceed 

10,000  words  in  length. 

(3)  Papers,  accom'panied  by  the  full  name  and  address  of 

writer  and  statement  of  the  class  and  college,  univer¬ 
sity,  or  technical  school  to  which  the  writer  belongs, 
must  be  mailed  or  delivered  to  an  express  company  not 
later  than  September  i.  1906,  addressed  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.. 
marked  “  For  the  John  Barrett  Prize.” 

(4)  The  prizes  will  be  awarded  by  a  Committee  of  Judges 

chosen  for  the  purpose,  and  the  results  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  thru  the  public  press  as  soon  after  October 
I,  1906,  as  practicable. 

(5)  The  paper  awarded  the  first  prize  will  be  transmitted  by 

the  undersigned  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Republics,  who  will  cause  it  to  be  published 
and  circulated  as  one  of  the  publications  of  that 
Bureau. 

(6)  All  papers  submitted  in  competition,  other  than  the  one 

to  which  the  first  prize  is  awarded,  will  be  destroyed 
as  soon  as  the  prizes  have  been  awarded,  unless,  at 
the  time  of  sending,  a  competitor  asks  for  the  return 
of  the  manu-script  and  furnishes  a  fully  stamj^ed  and 
properly  addressed  envelope. 

(7)  Papers  must  be  submitted  in  typewritten  form. 

Any  one  of  the  following  subjects  may  be  chosen ; 

I  Political  and  Economic 

(o)  The  Monroe  Doctrine  and  its  influence  on  the  political 
and  economic  development  of  Latin-America. 

(b)  The  influence  of  the  Panama  Canal  on  the  commercial 
and  political  development  of  I^tin- America. 
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(c)  Present  conditions  and  future  possibilities  of  the  trade 
of  the  United  States  with  South  America. 

{d)  The  present  material  and  economic  progress  of  South 
America. 

(r)  The  practicability  and  utility  of  the  proposed  Pan- 
American  Railway. 

II  Historical 

(a)  The  intluences  and  conditions  that  worked  for  the  in¬ 
dependence  and  estaldishment  of  the  South  American 
Republics. 

{b)  The  influence  and  conditions  that  worked  for  the  in¬ 
dependence  and  establishment  of  the  Central  American 
Rq)ublics  and  Mexico. 

(c)  The  character  and  achievements  of  Bolivar  as  shown 

in  the  struggle  for  the  independence  of  Northern 
South  America. 

(d)  The  character  and  achievements  of  San  Martin  as 

shown  in  the  struggle  for  the  independence  of  South¬ 
ern  South  America. 

(e)  The  conditions  surrounding  and  circumstances  influ¬ 

encing  the  overthrow  of  the  Empire  and  establishmenr 
of  the  Republic  of  Brazil. 

The  Committee  in  charge  of  the  ])rizes  consists  of  President 
Butler  of  Columbia  University.  Dr.  .\lbert  Shaw.  Editor  of 
the  Rcz'iczv  of  rcvicxos ,  and  President  Einley  of  the  New  York 
City  College. 


